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TIME AND THE SENSE OF HISTORY: WEST AND EAST 


The natural condition of history is the paradox. The half century of up- 
heavals which saw the devolution of colonial empires and the humbling of 
the West’s hybris, also witnessed the culminating impact of Western culture 
upon non-European nations. Toynbee even suggests that this developmer* 
points to the eventual evolution of a universal civilization, geared to the 
Westernized rhythm of an industrial society. 

It is by its effect on the value-systems of other cultures that the West has 
had its most disruptive influence on the peoples with which it has come into 
contact. Industrialization sets certain frames of reference for a society. 
Nationalism in its various forms and the appeal of Western egalitarian doctrines 
to under-privileged nations produce new value-structures that obviously 
disrupt an integrated pattern of culture. Yet even these significant changes 
are but aspects of a fundamental transformation in the Weltanschauung of 
a civilization. Philosophers—foremost among them Spengler and Cassirer— 
have long concerned themselves with the different conceptions of time 
characteristic of Western and most other societies. It may be worthwhile 
drawing together some of the conclusions they have reached concerning the 
nature of time and its consequences, if only to make clear what will be meant 
here by the impact of the Western frame of perception upon other cultures. 

To the classical Chinese literati, the Golden Age was in the past; the 
present could, at best, “hang on” to the values, the order, of the early sages. 
The concept of an indifferent nature to which man must adapt himself—in 
contrast to the modern Western assumption of man coming to control his 
environment—suggested an immutability of things, and a permanence of 
human and physical nature, which meant that change had to be avoided if 
the only conceivable “order of things” was to be preserved.2 Thus it was 
conservatism which was regarded as the essence of civilized existence. At 
the popular level, feng-shui indicated the ritual and forms for the propitiation 


1 Arnold J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (New York, 1948), Chs. V, VIII. 
2 Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, 3 vols., trans. by Ralph Man- 
heim (New Haven, 1953-1957), II, pp. 124-27. 
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of ancestors. Here too, the primary aim was not change, or progress, but 
the maintenance of the uneasy balance with the potentially malevolent forces 
of the universe. If the spirits could be appeased, and if the life of the family 
or clan could be kept on an even keel, that was all that man had the right 
to expect. 

In a very different context, the Hindu mystic found in Sankhya, the Vedas 
and the Upanishads not just cyclical conceptions of history but indeed a 
cyclical—or more accurately a pulsating—rhythm of Creation; not only man 
but the entire universe would be periodically reborn.t In such a view where 
“being” is part of the infinitesimally slow “becoming” of ultimate “non- 
being”, there is no frame of reference for the measurement of time. To the 
Indian peasant, these mystical considerations were no doubt less relevant in 
forming his unconscious Weltanschauung than the hopeless reality of un- 
varying patterns of agricultural life. 

In the West too, the Zeitgeist has at various times suggested a strong 
tendency to look back. To Saint Augustine, of course, humanity, marked by 
original sin, was condemned to an unvarying history of suffering until the 
Day of Judgement. To Christians generally, the state of hope was in the 
future of the next world, but as for this world, the Garden of Eden was in 
the past. Thus suffering was a morally and theologically necessary condition 
of life, and the concept of historical progress was virtually meaningless. The 
normal cyclival perspective of rural life, tied to the recurrent cycles of Ceres 
or Erda, naturally dominated a land-based society. To the knight of the 
eleventh century, feudal wars involved not a conscious betterment of his 
position but a desperate effort to transmit intact his patrimony and to retain 
his rank in the hierarchy of persons and things as his way of participating 
in the divine order of nature and thus carrying out God’s Will. 

If this particular Christian perspective was pessimistic at the historical 
level and conservative at the psychological one, it nonetheless involved a 
linear view of time, seen as moving to a definite, pre-ordained, and final 
goal.5 In fact, pagan mythologies in the West have reflected, at times, compa- 
rable conceptions. In the Nordic saga, for example, there is not only the 
convergence of Ragnarok which subjects even the Gods to a “history” in 
time, there is also the notion of Progress: out of the ruins of Walhalla is to 


% Derk Bodde, “Dominant Ideas”, in China, ed. by Harley F. MacNair (Berkeley, 
1946), pp. 18-28; and Lewis Hodous, “Folk Religion”, Joc. cit., pp. 231-44. 

4 Heinrich Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization (New York, 
1946), pp. 11-19, esp. p. 17. Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism; An Historical 
Sketch, 3 vols. (London, 1921), I, pp. 334-36. For a discussion of the many ways in 
which the various schools of Indian philosophy have approached this question, see 
Surendranath Dasgupta’s great work, A History of Indian Philosophy, 5 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, 1922-1955). 

5 Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return, trans. by Willard R. Trask (New 
York, 1954). E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, ll, pp. 120-22. 
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emerge a new race of higher beings. At another level, one of the unique 
elements of Judeo-Christianity is that it sees evil as the consequence of a 
specific act in time; evil is not, as in Hindu thought, an inherent, integral 
aspect of the God-Head—Kali, the Destroyer.* Nor is it, as in Chinese 
cosmology, the eternal, imperfect balance of Yang and Yin—of the polarized 
forces of positive action and negative passivity without which the circle of 
existence would be incomplete and the creative Yang itself could not exist. 
Rather the theodicy of the Jewish and Christian religions is characterized by 
the unnecessary, though more unconquerable and fearfully devastating, 
nature of sin in God’s Creation, as symbolized by the story of Genesis. Thus 
evil, in the West’s religious heritage, is the result of a specific historical 
occurrence, just as its remission by Christ’s death is another historical event 
specified in time and place, and the consummation of Judgement will be the 
third and final historical drama.? Indeed, to the Christian, all meaning is 
contained in the evolution from the first point in time to the last. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, it appears that a linear conception 
of time goes back far beyond the year 1000 A.D., far beyond the evolution 
of a Gothic, “Faustian” world-view out of a “Magian” culture in which 
transfiguration Spengler finds its modern origins. Thus in the theology of 
Saint Augustine, existence proceeds on two distinct levels of the divine and 
earthly cities which will meet on the appointed day. The difference on this 
point with the Hindu tradition is striking. In Indian thought, the universe 
also exists on two levels, the changing shadow-world of “objects” which is 
in continuous movement, and the unchanging absolute of nirvana, or the 
total loss of self in the universal unity of the God-Head. But these two 
worlds never converge in time; the only transition between them is by total 
withdrawal from the first. In the Christian view of a time-convergence, 
there is an implicit concern with the process of “becoming”—the historical 
process, in other words—as it moves towards the ultimate limit of “being”. 
Distinct though the two worlds are, they are not separate existences; rather 
they stand in the relationship to one another of a mathematical sequence and 
its Limit-Point: it is the Limit-Point which defines, or determines, the nature 
and order of the sequence. 


6 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism (New York, 1943), pp. 8-9, 
15-16. H. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols, pp. 211-14 ff., esp. p. 215. C. Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, I, pp. 336-37. 

7 Denis de Rougemont, Man’s Western Quest; The Principles of Civilization, trans. by 
Montgomery Belgion (New York, 1957), pp. 85-99, esp. pp. 88-91, 93-96. D. de Rouge- 
mont, “Le sens de nos vies, ou l'Europe”, Quaderni Aci (Turin), VIII (1952), pp. 46-47. 
M. Eliade’s The Myth of the Eternal Return develops this point. 

8 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, 2 vols., Eng. trans. (New York, 1926- 
1928), I, p. 134, I, pp. 291-94. 

® Sri Ramakrishna, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. by Swami Nikhilananda 
(New York, 1942), pp. 165-66. For a general development of this point, see H. Zimmer, 
Philosophies of India (New York, 1951). 
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The belief that the worlds of becoming and being will be joined on the 
Day of Judgement introduces into the historical world of change an ultimate, 
teleological point of reference. The result is the development, even within an 
ideal of other-worldliness, of a consciousness of history. This historical sense 
is absent in a Weltanschauung that views the world of shadow-objects as 
permanently separate from the real world of “soulness” and thus finds no 
meaning in a coordinate of time which is applicable only to the unreal world 
of “thingness”. In other words, the assumption in Christian thought that the 
world of objects leads to the real world of the heavenly city as the ultimate 
limit means that the sense of “yearning” can lead to action within the world 
of things. And only then can any meaning be attached to the historical 
process of becoming. 

It appears that in Western historiography even cyclical conceptions of 
history in some instances are but superimpositions on a basically “vector” 
psychology of a linear time-sense. Generally, this view has been connected 
not with the expectation of a Day of Wrath but with the assumption of a 
goal of perfectibility.!° Conversely, the idea of progress presupposes, a priori, 
a linear conception of time. In different ways, Spengler and Sorokin have 
indicated that the linear variable of time, seen as “flowing” in a single 
direction, has become a basic factor in Western man’s concept of reality. His 
“sense of things” conceives of events as pinned to points in a line, according 
to a Euclidian perspective, points which can be plotted in a fixed time- 
coordinate.'! Out of this has developed the West’s historicist frame of 
reference. 

The Idea of Progress is one of the best-known meta-historical concepts in 
Western civilization. But it may be of some use to recapitulate those aspects 
of this mystique which are particularly important to the present discussion.” 
Among these should be noted three dominant points: the rationalist as- 
sumption of the intelligibility of the universe and hence of the inherent solu- 
bility of all problems, the romantic emphasis on the role of good will in the 
attainment of perfectibility as embodied in the liberal Christian and Christian- 
Socialist views of history, and the conception of evolution as a progression 
towards Liberty. In the form of Comte’s Positivism, progress through science 
implied that even ethical improvement could be achieved through man’s 
growing control over his material and psychological environment. This is 
the attitude which, in contrast to social Darwinism, was to inspire both the 


10 Morris Ginsberg, The Idea of Progress; A Revaluation (Boston, 1953), pp. 8-11; 
Ginsberg questions the view that the idea of progress is derived from the Judeo-Chris- 
tian vision of a Messianic Age. See also J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress; An Inquiry 
into Its Origin and Growth (New York, 1932), pp. 4-6, 351-52. 

11 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 4 vols. (New York, 1937-1941). 
12 An informative series of views on this question is found in Jdeas and Beliefs of 
the Victorians; An Historic Revaluation of the Victorian Age (series of B.B.C. Third 
Programme broadcasts, London, 1949). 
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Marxist and Christian labor movements of Europe. Thus, the concept of 
progress came to permeate not only the world of the intellectual elite but 
that of the urban mass as well and even the agricultural sub-structure of 
European society. 

The idea that progress in the level of values could be achieved through 
action upon material determinants of society is one of the most significant 
characteristics of Western civilization. The Confucian scholar, with whom 
the European rationalist has often been compared, believed with the latter 
that man could understand the order of nature and its harmony. Where the 
Western world-view differed was in the belief that man could more radically 
reshape his world-view rather than merely adjust to it.13 This touches the 
“scientificist” faith in the “thingness” of the world which in the twentieth 
century has become such a mark of society. 

During the nineteenth century, the philosophy of progress manifested itself 
largely in the realm of political action, and specifically in a line of develop- 
ments in Western states that suggested the eventual universality of democratic 
societies. Here we find the liberal interpretation of history with its twin 
assumptions of universal egalitarianism and humanist individualism as the 
goals of a linear teleology of progress. And here too, the line of ideas we 
have been considering joins that other dominant characteristic of Western 
society, now imposed in part upon non-Western cultures: the focusing of 
values not upon the village, clan, kinship group or family but upon the 
individual personality as a self-justifying unit. 

In the twentieth century, this Weltanschauung was rapidly decaying in 
the West. it seems unnecessary to emphasize the contemporary assumption 
of the discontinuity and unpredictability of events. Within the intellectual 
elite, even the fundamental conception of time has collapsed with the over- 
throw of “absolute simultaneity” in the new world of Planck, Einstein and 
Heisenberg.’* Meanwhile for Bergson, the time-continuum was characterized 
by the “‘inter-penetration” of time-instants intuited in both a forward-directed 
and a backward-directed historical sense.* In both of these conceptions the 
notion of historical moments as distinct and absolutely definable points, that 
is to say as a projection into time of the Euclidian space-sense of linear 


coordinates, had collapsed. Of greater impact upon the mystiques of our 
13 Henry Thomas Buckle, History of Civilization in England, 3 vols. (London, 1901 
ed.), I, pp. 50-51, 80-82, 92-93, 118-48. D. Bodde, “Dominant Ideas”, pp. 18-19. 

144 E, Cassirer, Substance and Function and Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, trans. by 
William C. and Marie C. Swabey (Chicago, 1923), pp. 417-20, 449-56. 

15 For a discussion of the implications regarding the intuition of historical time, see 
E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, Ill, pp. 184-90. See the comparison 
with Cassirer’s characterization of mythical time-consciousness, ibid., II, pp. 110-12, 
118-19. On the description of mythical consciousness “outside” measured time, see 
also Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, L’expression mystique et les symboles chez les primitifs (Paris, 
1928), pp. 16, 114; and especially L. Lévy-Bruhl, La mythologie primitive et le monde 
mythique des Australiens et des Papous (Paris, 1935), pp. 3-8, 182. 
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society, the hope of transcendence of self by each person and by the culture 
as a whole, which had been the basis of political movements and individual 
idealism in the age of progress, now appeared to be based on unfounded 
assumptions. Part of the literature and art of the nineteenth century fore- 
shadows this imprisonment of self in a world without time and essentially 
without hope, depicted today by Samuel Beckett. Neither Baudelaire nor 
Dostoievsky found any reality in the idea of progress, while for Nietzsche, 
if his conception of a race of Dionysiac supermen suggests “progress” of a 
sort, the supreme and joyless vision of self-transcendence would be, by 
definition, the act of self-immolation. Freud saw the Dionysiac forces of the 
Id constituting an impenetrable wall around the conscious ego. Kierkegaard 
saw in the wall of “things” a challenge which the psyche must transcend, 
but cannot, while to Kafka the yearning for salvation is both inescapable 
and futile. In this world where dream and reality are indistinguishable and 
where every perceptual experience literally dissolves itself into chaos we 
find a tendency convergent with the implications of physical relativity: the 
total isolation of self. The same convergence is found in contemporary music 
and art: a desperate attempt to transcend all frames—literally in the case of 
the painter—particularly of geometric space and time. In one way or another, 
this yearning and sense of frustration which have been expressed by the most 
sensitive and articulate “seismographs” in the society pervade much of its 
organic structure and its institutions.‘6 The only “meaning” in history, then, 
is the virtual solipsism of Beardian relativist reinterpretations which is also 
dominated by that impossibility of self-transcendence. In fact, the established 
sense of historical knowledge has been undermined in the challenge to the 
basic factor in our consciousness of history: the linear sense of time, and the 
belief that “history’—whether Christian, Positivist, Liberal, or Marxian— 
has some eschatological function. 


History delights in irony. During the century when the Western Welt- 
anschauung was decaying at home, it was coming to exert its greatest influ- 
ence on other societies. Indeed, in much of the non-Western world, the 
tendency of the value-system has been in the very opposite direction of what 
has been described above. The last wave of West European expansion 
manifested itself in the imperialism of the nineteenth century, and naturally 
the colonists took with them the unconscious assumptions of the then- 
contemporary mystique: progress, egalitarianism, individualism, control over 
the environment, and the linearity of time in a world which awaited change 
and improvement. Subsequently the expansionist influence of Communism 
has exerted a similar impact upon the non-Western world by those who had 


16 H. Stuart Hughes, Consciousness and Society; The Orientation of European Social 
Thought, 1890-1930 (New York, 1958). 
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inherited the nineteenth century faith in a line of progress in “science” even 
as they were emptying it of its liberal content. Thus in our time, the mystique 
of progress and the expectation of betterment, retreating in the West, took 
hold in the non-Western world and revolutionized it. 

Change, of course, has dominated the history of China from the time of 
Ch’in Shih Huang-ti to that of Han Wu-ti and T’ang T’ai-tsung, and down 
through the Sung, Yiian and Ming dynasties to K’ang-hsi and T’zu-hsi. In 
the realm of social policies, the names of Wang Mang and Wang An-shih 
stand out as those of ancient paternalist social reformers. Yet, Wang Mang 
was thinking less of reform or change than of preserving the Confucian 
tradition against illiterate child-emperors of the Han. Wang An-shih in his 
conflict with the conservative Ssu-ma Kuang over the former’s “radical” 
schemes of agricultural, administrative and educational reforms did not stand 
for “change” or “progress”. The argument was rather over conflicting 
interpretations of a permanent order; both were Confucianists opposing each 
other within the tacit frame of the Sinic world-view over the “meaning” of 
that presumably stable order.'7 The analogy that springs to mind is that of 
the bitter conflicts over political doctrines in twelfth-century Europe which 
also took place within a prescribed and generally recognized frame of refer- 
ence and on the basis of a single body of universal sources of moral authority. 
In either case one finds the same psychological characteristic which can 
accept change only under the disguise of return to an old order. The result 
of the sub-structure of the Sinic Weltanschauung was that while great changes 
took place in the two millenia of Chinese civilization, a certain cultural unity 
or coherence was maintained throughout, and furthermore that the dominant 
value remained one of conservation. 

By the late nineteenth century this condition was changing. Reformers 
like Li Hung-chang, Chang Chih-tung and K’ang Yu-wei were still Confuci- 
anists, only bowing before the strong winds coming from the West. But 
after 1901, the resistance of the old guard itself collapsed. 

The last years of the nineteenth century had witnessed the beginnings of 
a serious identity crisis within the ranks of the Chinese bureaucratic intel- 
ligentsia. The strain in what Benjamin Nelson calls the “self-reference” 
system—the way the individual perceives himself and his relation to the 
“outside”—became obviously acute in the situation so familiar to historians 
of China: the “returned student” cases. With the “success” of Western 
technological superiority in the Far East, repeatedly demonstrated by the 
close of the nineteenth century in military and industrial ventures, some 


17 Henry R. Williamson, Wang An-shih; A Chinese Statesman and Educationalist of 
the Sung Dynasty, 2 vols. (London 1935-1937), I, pp. 322-46, esp. pp. 340-42 ff., Il, 
pp. 158-232, esp. pp. 207-11, 212, 294-318, esp. pp. 304, 307-8, 316-17. See especially 
W. Theodore de Bary, “A Reappraisal of Neo-Confucianism”, in Arthur F. Wright, ed., 
Studies in Chinese Thought (Chicago, 1953), pp. 100-2. 
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mandarins had sent their sons to colleges in the West, particularly in Britain 
and the United States, and later, Japan. Here they had lived in an atmo- 
sphere of individualism and a certain aggressive pride in the mere fact of 
youthfulness. They had participated for a number of years in a life which 
glorified iconoclasm. 

Upon their return home, they naturally found themselves in an acute 
condition of what Durkheim has called “anomie”: they were cut-off from 
meaningful contact within their own in-group; the associative meanings of 
acts and symbols were different for them and their families. In place of an 
atmosphere which emphasized the creative function of the young, they found 
themselves again in a society which stressed reverence for elders and the 
emulating function of youth. Having gone abroad largely to learn the skills 
of technological innovation, they returned home to a humanist society which 
held these in low esteem.'® From their life among fellow-students who had 
married or become engaged largely in accord with their own personal desires, 
they had come home to a family which expected them to accept as natural 
the selection of an appropriate mate by the senior head of the household. 
Small wonder that they lost the sense of direction or the ability to carry out 
the expected response to standard situations. Influenced as they were by two 
radically different scales of values, their condition of anomie and the ex- 
istence of an identity crisis became dramatically apparent. 

The problem of the “returned student” in the early seventies is a minor 
point in the history of modern China. The very failure led to the suspension 
of the experiment within a few years of its inauguration.’® But the problem 
of conflicting sets of standards it illustrated so vividly was not a minor one, 
nor could it be suspended with the West continually pressing in upon China 
its power, technology and ideologies that inevitably undermined the delicate 
balance of value and social relations in the Dragon Empire. Thus the “re- 
turned student” crisis had been only a fore-runner of the major conflict in 
the “self-reference” system that, under the circumstances, was inevitably to 
impose itself upon the Confucian mandarinate.?° 

It is true that, at first, these problems took on a serious nature only for 
the small segment of families of the higher bureaucratic elite. But especially 
in a society like that of classical China where, as Weber explains in con- 
nection with the rationalization of charisma, the mandarin bureaucracy had 


18 Thomas Edward La Fargue, China’s First Hundred (Pullman, Washington, 1942), 


pp. 36-52, 53-66, esp. 54-59. YuYng Wing, My Life in China and America (New York, 
1909), pp. 65-66, 202-3, 204-5, 207-15, 238. ’ 

19 T. E. La Fargue notes (China’s First Hundred) that despite early maladjustment, 
the first group of Western-educated Chinese did subsequently achieve a useful role in 
the imperial bureaucracy. 

20 E. R. Hughes, The Invasion of China by the Western World (London, 1937). John 
Stewart Burgess, “Cultural Change in China”, Sociology and Social Research, TV (1931), 
pp. 373-78. 
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been left with the function of preserving the intellectual-social coherence of 
the culture, and of providing the “rationalized” criteria for general emula- 
tion,! such a disintegration at the center must have particularly significant 
consequences. Indeed, in the society of the Middle Kingdom, the bureau- 
cracy had the function of providing the only effective element of nationwide 
cohesiveness and sense of joint purpose or direction. Thus it was hardly 
surprising that a crisis of identity within the top level of the hierarchy would 
destroy the nerve-center of Sinic society and create a condition of anomie 
that would permeate much of the rest of society. 

In 1906, the examination system was dropped and the Sinic Weltan- 
schauung could be preserved only in the villages and families of peasant 
communities; after a century of challenge and decline, the training of the 
literati and the whole mandarin system which had constituted the essence of 
Chinese life during the Middle Kingdom era were finally cut off. From this 
time on, all leaders in China were trained in part in Western-oriented 
schools.22_ In many ways this influence was only superficial. Thus Hu Shih 
and the New Thought Movement represent a brilliant minority of displaced 
intellectuals pursuing a new orientation to its extreme.®*? Paul Linebarger 
has suggested that in the San Min Chu I, Sun Yat-sen was following more 
the traditional Chinese political and social order than super-imposing a 
Western nationalist democracy.** And Philip Jaffe has indicated that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s conception of China’s Destiny was largely a throw-back to the 
most conservative aspects of Neo-Confucian social thought.** Yet despite all 
this, the Chinese movements of the twenties and thirties, the student organi- 
zations, the Kuomintang in its early days, the May Fourth movement, and 
the New Tide movement in education did breathe the mystique of Progress 
and of “newness” as things desirable in themselves. This mood represented 
something different in China, at least in its emphasis. More than any of the 
specific “ideas” imported into the coast cities or the techniques of new 
industries, this was the symptom of a transcending change in perspectives of 
Chinese civilization. 

Again the irony of history! In the West, the dominant frame of thought 
of the nineteenth century had been the assumption of progress in the sense 
of evolution; in the twentieth century, the central question has become not 
how we evolve but how we can preserve our society from total disintegration. 
In China, the typical issue of the nineteenth century—of the Opium Wars, 


21 Max Weber, The Religion of China: Confucianism and Taoism, trans. by Hans H. 
Gerth (Glencoe, IIl., 1951), pp. 107-70, esp. pp. 107-8, 110-13, 153, 163-64. 

22 KE. R. Hughes, The Invasion of China by the Western World, Ch. IV. 

23 Hu Shih, The Chinese Renaissance; The Haskell Lectures, 1933 (Chicago, 1934). 
24 Paul M. Linebarger, Government in Republican China (New York, 1938), pp. 41-44. 
25 Philip Jaffe’s commentary in Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Destiny, and Chinese Eco- 
nomic Theory, ed. by P. Jaffe (New York, 1947), pp. 13-15, 18-25. 
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the Taiping and Boxer rebellions and extra-territorial concessions—had been 
how society could be preserved; the dominant frame of thought of the 
twentieth century has become: how can progress be ensured. We find here 
a striking exchange of roles in the two civilizations’ images of reality. 

We have noted in modern China the growth of the idea of Progress and 
the development of a new, linear conception of time. The notion of progress 
necessarily involves a comparative perspective. It is concerned with an 
evolution of becoming in society and must therefore measure change by 
reference to some point in time. The idea of progress involves measurement 
in relation to a “known” past; it produces a consciousness of history and 
specifically of the historical process. This is a critical change for the Welt- 
anschauung of societies that were used to conceive of reality in terms of an 
unchanging natural order, or of a duality of changing, unreal “things” and 
unchanging, real “essences” which never meet one another. Indeed, a point 
of convergence acts as a hyphen between these two worlds; by emphasizing 
development, it makes of the very perception of reality a variable function 
of historical movement. 

Of the major civilizations in the world, two are regarded as having de- 
veloped a tradition of historical writings: the West—including Western Islam 
—and China. It was natural that a past-directed civilization like that of the 
Middle Kingdom, which regarded tradition and ancient rites—the all-im- 
portant /i—as expressions of the high ethical ideal that gave society its moral 
coherence, should develop an especially intense interest in history. In a sense 
the very basis of the mandarin world-view was the historical approach not 


only to society and government but even to ethics.26 Thus, apart from official 
histories, much of Confucian classical literature was of an historical nature. 


The historical writings of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Ssu-ma Kuang, Pan Ku and 
their successors generally followed the well-known tradition of annals and 
chronicles.27 These consisted primarily of a descriptive record of dynastic 


26 Amaury de Riencourt, The Soul of China (New York, 1958), pp. 14-16. 

27 See especially David S. Nivison, “ ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Action’ in Chinese Thought 
since Wang Yang-ming”, in A. F. Wright, ed., Studies in Chinese Thought, p. 131. For 
specific instances, see Ssu-ma Kuang, The Chronicle of the Three Kingdoms; Clhiapters 
69-78 from the Tzu Chih T’ung Chien, trans. by Achilles Fang (Cambridge, Mass., 1952). 
Ssu-ma T’an and Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Statesman, Patriot and General in Ancient China; 
Three Shih Chi Biographies of the Ch’in Dynasty, trans. by D. Bodde, American Orien- 
tal Series, XVII (New Haven, 1940). Essentially the same “chronicle” characteristic is 
found in the historical accounts of social and economic conditions, as compiled, for 
example, in Food and Money in Ancient China; the Earliest Economic History of China 
to A.D. 25; Han Shu 24, with Related Texts Han Shu 91 and Shih Chi 129, trans. by 
Nancy Lee Swann (Princeton, 1950). See particularly Burton Watson, Ssu-ma Clhrien, 
Grand Historian of China (New York, 1958). Otto Franke comments (“Der Ursprung 
der Chinesischen Geschichtsschreibung”, Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften; Sitzung der Philosophisch-Historischen Klasse [Berlin], XXIII [1925], 
(July 16], p. 308) that Ssu-ma Ch’ien did not achieve the heights of historical perspec- 
tive of Thucydides—indeed, that this would not have been possible in his environment 
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events.?* Their function was largely to demonstrate the moral value of past 
society—the Confucian Golden Age—in what was to remain, ideally, a static 
order, emulating the harmony of ancestral generations.2® In this form, interest 
in the past gradually came to be, in post-Sung times, a “passive”, antiquarian 
perspective in contrast to the “active” nature of history viewed as a “total” 
cultural movement.*® As the dynastic histories evolved, they developed into 
a monumental collection of polished and minutely-kept records: political 
chronicles, biographies of officials, and detailed monographs on economic, 
literary and administrative subjects. Taken as a whole, they constitute an 
impressive record of an entire civilization, scarcely matched in volume by 
any other.*! 

For the most part, the dynastic histories were conceived and developed 
in a Confucian frame. A central purpose of Chinese historiography was the 
explanation of the cyclical patterns in the rise and decline of every dynasty 
and the understanding of what were regarded as the complex but intelligible 
manifestations of the “Mandate of Heaven”. In this connection, Chinese 
scholars, beginning with Mencius, developed various alternative patterns of 


the cycle of historical periods.*? Thus the classical histories of China involved 
in their own way, in the frequently subtle method of carefully compiled and 
combined historical instances, a continuing search for the cause of events. 

In a civilization the essence of which was belief in the harmony of nature 
and the rationality of social relations, it was logical that scholars should 


seek a rational explanation of what was regarded as an intelligible world. In 
the mandarin tradition, Confucian ethics were conceived to be both a part, 


and a reflection, of the natural “harmony of the spheres”. Consequently a 
rational explanation of history implied a moral explanation. Indeed, ac- 


—but that he stands rather on a level with Tacitus, although still far from the latter's 
psychological insight. 

28° Charles S. Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), 
pp. 69-71, 77-78. Homer H. Dubs, “The Reliability of Chinese Histories”, The Far 
Eastern Quarterly, VI (1946), p. 29. Han Yu-shan, Elements of Chinese Historiography 
(Hollywood, Cal., 1955), pp. 24-25. 

29 See for example Joseph R. Levenson, Confucian China and Its Modern Fate; The 
Problem of Intellectual Continuity (Berkeley, Cal., 1958), pp. 91-92; and W. T. de Bary, 
“Chinese Despotism and the Confucian Ideal; A Seventeenth-Century View”, in John 
K. Fairbank, ed., Chinese Thought and Institutions (Chicago, 1957), pp. 168-69. 

30 C. §. Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography, pp. 7, 76, esp. 77-78. D. S. 
Nivison, “‘Knowledge’ and ‘Action’... since Wang Yang-ming”, Studies in Chinese 
Thought, p. 131. Han Yu-shan, Elements of Chinese Historiography, p. 33. Han Yu- 
shan also cites Liang Ch’i-Ch’ao’s comment to the same effect (ibid., p. 171). 

31 §. Y. Teng, “Chinese Historiography in the Last Fifty Years”, The Far Eastern 
Quarterly, VIII (1949), pp. 131 ff. H. H. Dubs, “The Reliability of Chinese Histories”, 
The Far Eastern Quarterly, VI, pp. 23, 43. 

32 Derk Bodde, “Harmony and Conflict in Chinese Philosophy”, in A. F. Wright, ed., 
Studies in Chinese Thought, pp. 28-30. W. T. de Bary, “Chinese Despotism and the 
Confucian Ideal”, Chinese Thought and Institutions, p. 168. 
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cording to the predominant tradition of historical writing, the ultimate cause 
of the pattern of recurrent change in the Mandate of Heaven was a breach 
in the harmony of nature provoked by a violation on the part of the ruler of 
propriety and ethics. 

Thus the Chinese world-view was characterized by a deep-rooted conscious- 
ness of the past. Yet it was fundamentally different from the historical 
consciousness of the West: it differed in its nature and it differed in its 
purpose.** In Chinese historiography, the order of society was conceived to 
be fixed, and “history” was not envisaged as directed, in time, towards any 
ultimate goal.** Rather, the course of events was seen as a continuing record 
of specific changes within a permanently set cosmic and moral frame. The 
purpose of civilized society was to try to arrest decay. It follows that, despite 
a few outstanding examples to the contrary, the concept of progress was 
basically alien to the Chinese perspective of history.** The Confucian and 
Neo-Confucian cycles of change did not constitute a concept of historical 
“becoming”—which would have implied a process of change tending towards 
something defined, or at least something intrinsically different from what has 
been and from what is—but rather an endless round of alternating, recurrent 
conditions.** In short, the Sinic conception of the past was not evolutionary. 
This basically differentiates the classical Chinese chronicle-tradition from 
that historical sense of a linear evolution and purposeful goal of events as it 
came to predominate in modern Western civilization. 

It is true that Han Fei-tzu and the Legalists had once inveighed against 
the “backward-lookingness” of the Confucian tradition; they demanded a 
policy of realism translated into a practical contemporaneity in the exami- 
nations system. In a sense, the Legalists were future-oriented and even, 
according to their own lights, progress-minded. However, this aspect of 
Legalist teachings did not leave a significant mark upon the Sinic Welt- 
anschauung. For a time during the Later Han period, the so-called New 
Text Confucian School, centered around Wang Ch’ung, did develop a general 
philosophy of historical evolution through successive ages of progress. But 
significantly, it was the subsequent Old Text School of Neo-Confucianists 


33 Otto Franke, “Der Sinn der Chinesischen Geschichtsschreibung”, Sinologische Ar- 
beiten (Deutschland-Institut, Peking), III (1945), pp. 99-101 ff. 

34 D. Bodde (“Harmony and Conflict in Chinese Philosophy”, Studies in Chinese 
Thought, pp. 27-30) distinguishes between a static historical philosophy in early Con- 
fucianism and what he terms the predominant “dynamic” conception of cyclical evolu- 
tion, voiced, for example, by Mencius. In the present writer’s view, cyclical concepts, 
whether found in Chinese thought or in Polybius and Machiavelli, are inherently 
“static” and the term “dynamic” is suited rather to linear-evolutionary concepts. See 
also Han Yu-shan, Elements of Chinese Historiography, p. 33. 

35 DPD. Bodde, “Harmony and Conflict in Chinese Philosophy”, Studies in Chinese 
Thought, pp. 30-34, 68, 73. 

36 A different view, it might be noted, is presented in A. de Riencourt, The Soul of 
China, pp. 82-83. 
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centered around Shao Yung during the Sung period—a school which had not 
developed such a concept of linear progress in history — that became the 
dominant trend in later Confucian influence; indeed, it remained the orthodox 
version of Confucian thought until late in the nineteenth century. In modern 
China, a strong current developed among the literati against what had come 
to be regarded as a deformation of Confucianism. In this reaction, scholars 
like K’ang Yu-wei started going back directly to the sources of the older 
New Text School, and thus also rediscovered the latter’s historical philosophy 
and perspective of progress.*7 But is is especially noteworthy that this develop- 
ment could take place only after Western techniques of historical criticism, 
not to mention the new emphasis on the idea of historical change, had already 
made their mark upon Chinese thought.** In fact, in the particular circum- 
stances of China, it appears that a “sense of history” in the Western linear 
conception of the term developed to the same degree as, and as a result of, 
conscious deviation from tradition.*® 

It is in India that the contrast between classical and Western-influenced 
attitudes, as epitomized in the approach to “history”, is most striking and 
has affected the greatest change both in material-political developments and 
in the “state of soul”. In the Bhagavad-Gita, to be sure, Arjuna is persuaded 
by Krishna-Vishnu not to abandon the battle against his unjust cousins be- 
cause it is the destiny of everyone to fulfill his assigned function in life. In 
like manner, the life of the young Brahman should properly be concerned 
with the cares of the householder before he passes on, in his mature years, 


37 Feng Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, 2 vols., trans. by D. Bodde (Prince- 
ton, 1952-1953), II, pp. 11 ff., 58-75, esp. pp. 71-75, 158-59, 474-76, 698-702. K’ang 
Yu-wei, Ta T’ung Shu; The One-World Philosophy of K’ang Yu-wei, trans. by Laurence 
G. Thompson (London, 1958), pp. 47-50 ff., 241 ff. 

Arthur Hummel explains that K’ang Yu-wei, seeking to fit the Western attitude of 
progress into a Confucian frame, was forced to deny the Chinese historian’s axiom of 
a past Golden Age, indeed had to “explain it away” as a deliberate myth by Confucius. 
In doing this, Hummel notes, K’ang Yu-wei was in fact undermining the traditional 
foundation of Chinese historiography (Ku Chieh-Kang, “The Autobiography of a Chi- 
nese Historian, Being the Preface to a Symposium on Ancient Chinese History [Ku 
Shih Pien], Translated and Annotated by Arthur W. Hummel”, Sinica Leidensia, Edidit 
Institutum Sinologicum Lugduno-Batavum, I (Leyden, 1931), pp. XII-XVI. 

38 ~C. S. Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography, esp. pp. 4-6, pp. 75-77. S. Y. 
Teng. “Chinese Historiography in the Last Fifty Years”, The Far Eastern Quarterly, 
VIII, pp. 135 ff.; 147. See also Han Yu-shan, op. cit., pp. 170-71. 

39 J. R. Levenson (“ ‘History’ and ‘Value’: The Tensions of Intellectual Choice in 
Modern China”, in A. F. Wright, ed., Studies in Chinese Thought) discusses the basic 
conflict between “historical” justification based on tradition, and “value”-justification 
based on a comparison of absolute, “universal” alternatives. He notes that a tradition- 
alist defense of Confucianism itself denotes a critical retreat from the earlier confident 
assumption of the universal supremacy of Sinic values. Between these alternatives of 
“history” and “value”, the author sees the cultural dilemma of modern China. 

As a variant of this significant analysis, the present article suggests a tension be- 
tween the traditionalist Chinese approach to the past and the relativist “value”-impli- 
cations of the new Western cultural-historical comparative sense. 
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to the stage of seeking transcendental wisdom in loss of Self.*° The heterodox 
Gautama Buddha, having perceived the way to the Enlightenment of Desire- 
lessness through the Eightfold Path of insensitivity to the material cosmos, 
nonetheless returned to its sufferings in order to show the way to others. 
Toynbee has described this rhythm of “withdrawal” and “return” as the central 
pattern of behavior of the prophet-type.4t The bodhisattva of Mahayana 
Buddhism abstains from the release of nirvana—which is itself non-existent 
—in order to help his fellow-man; thus he continues in a way to exist 
temporarily within the karma of apparent suffering and desire.*2 In Bud- 
dhism, even “withdrawal” does not deny a “presence” which actively opposes 
the social bonds of the Brahman caste system and has engaged in widespread, 
militant proselytizing, not to mention political action. 

Yet the predominant tendency of the Buddhist and Brahmanist life-orien- 
tation, especially in the post-Gita teaching of the Vedanta, has been the 
ascetic who did not reform the world by any active involvement. Rather he 
wthdraws from it, and his passive testimonial to his disciples in seeking to 
perceive the One-ness of all opposites, even of “being” and “non-being”, is 
to be: insensitive to the shadow-cosmos of “differentiated” objects. 
Thus actively “teaching” Enlightenment is in fact a contradiction in terms 
since it is the essential quality of the Infinite that it cannot be rendered into 
the world-sense of the finite: as William James notes, the mystical experience 
can only be intuited, not communicated.“4 In consequence, the bodhisattva 
or guru did not participate in life so much as maintain a tenuous thread by 
which could be sensed precisely his passive isolation from the world and his 
absorption into Brahman.** Needless to say, a similar tendency is to be found 
in Christian mysticism, but as Troeltsch has pointed out, the ascetic with- 
drawal of the Catholic monk is but one aspect of the inherently dual function 
of the Church, withdrawing from and participating in the world at the same 
time.‘® In the Hindu and Buddhist traditions of India, the second aspect of 


40 


The Bhagavad Gita, trans. by Swami Nikhilananda (New York, 1944), pp. 81-82, 
102-22, 146-47 ff., 253-54. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism, p. 29. 
H. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 151-60, 160-61 ff., 177, 387-88, 395,- 403-4, 
459-60, 561, 596-98. 

41 A.J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 10 vols. (Oxford, 1934-1954), III, pp. 248-63 ff., 
IX, p. 633. 

42 A. Berriedale Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon (Oxford, 1923), 
p. 281. C. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, I, pp. 38-41. 

43° In F. S. C. Northrop’s well-known work, The Meeting of East and West; An In- 
quiry Concerning World Understanding (New York, 1946), pp. 366-70 ff., 391-401 ff., 
this central theme of Indian thought is transformed, perhaps with some overstatement, 
into a unifying Weltanschauung of the East. 

44 William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience; A Study in Human Nature 
(New York, 1925), pp. 379-82, 405-12. 

45H. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, throughout, but esp. pp. 441-45. 

46 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, 2 vols., trans. by 
Olive Wyon (New York, 1931), I, pp. 100-10, 237-45, 331-36 ff. 
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this duality does not exist, at least not as a distinct function. Within such a 
context, the historical world—the world of changing, transient and differ- 
entiated phenomena-appearances—can have no significance: there is no 
tradition of historical literature. In a civilization which regards every af- 
firmation of the ego as a failure of transcendence because it prolongs the 
baleful illusion of existence and the leaden karma of rebirth, the event- 
making hero, so long a point of focus in Western historiography, becomes 
a rare oddity.47 Under a value-system which proclaims that a devotion to 
humanity is as illusory and as obstructive to the total indifference and 
insensitivity of ultimate Release as any other passion or involvement,‘® socio- 
political movements can develop only as heresies, or come from the outside*® 
—the founder of the Indian National Congress was a British civil servant. 
Indeed, socio-political movements, heroes in history, and historians are all 
essentially “in” the world. In short, the consciousness of history evaporates 
in a civilization which seeks above all withdrawal from a phantom-world 
identified with the treadmill of eternally renewed ego-frustations. 

In contrast with this, the modern mystic in India, influenced by the 
Western assumption of progress in history, has been primarily a social re- 
former, an “activist” in the world.5° To Gandhi, passive resistance would 
achieve an active change in society—political, socio-economic, and cultural 
—even in its return to the symbol of the spinning wheel. Perhaps more 
significant is the fact that Gandhi’s vision of a new political independence 
has played a dominant role in contemporary India while his advocacy of a 
return to a traditional agrarian society has not. His campaign against un- 
touchability reflected, in part, the influence of the Western mystique of 
humanist individualism and egalitarianism. Clearly the concept of social 
justice exemplified by Nehru also reveals the impact of the European liberal 
tradition. But more than this, it shows the Western emphasis on the process 


47 René Guénon, Man and His Becoming According to the Vedanta, trans. by Clark 


Whitby (London, 1928), pp. 34-35. Event-making men like Asoka have, of course, 
existed, but the attitude regarding them has been different from that predominant in 
Western history. 

48 A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, pp. 277-80. The Bhagavad 
Gita, pp. 83, 89, 278, 347, 353. See especially H. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 
231-34, 537-38. 

49 This did not prevent the development in classical India of power-politics that in 
cynicism outdid the peccadilloes of Machiavelli’s compatriots. The political morality 
of the “law of the fish” would confirm Hobbes’ estimate of the qualities of human 
nature. See H. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 87-127, 136-39. 

50 A striking example of this transition can be found in the attitude of Swami Vive- 
kananda who was intent upon preserving the Vedanta tradition against the “material- 
istic” encroachments of the West, yet was prepared to accept the dynamism of action 
and even to appeal occasionally to the enthusiasm of engagement exemplified by the 
Occident; see for example The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 7 vols. (Maya- 
vati-Almora-Himalayas, 1924-1931), scattered, but esp. III, pp. 204-5, 213, 220, 285- 
304, 315-19, IV, pp. 316-18, 332-41, 399-413, 421-25. 
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of historicai change in the world and on the assumption that the goals of 
humanity exist within an historical context. 

Like Gandhi, Vinova Bhave personifies the admixture of a Hinduist 
spirituality and a Western-derived attitude of active participation in history. 
While in the classical pre-Western framework of the Brahman tradition, 
action could be undertaken in the sense of fulfilling one’s destiny, it was 
always to be carried out with a total indifference to results. Indeed, any 
concern with the fruits of action, even the hope of alleviating suffering, had 
meant that the individual was still a prisoner of the illusion of cause and 
effect and was still tied to the cycle of desire, even the desire of goodness. 
Here lies the critical distinction between the purely Hindu value-system of 
the guru and the Westernized attitude of Bhave: for the first, action was, at 
best, the result of karma and the interest in it was supposedly nil; for the 
second, action was a cause of change, and the interest was in its fruits. Thus 
Bhave’s participation in history translates the belief that this will, a priori, 
have some effect upon the course of history. This attitude, in turn, can grow 
only out of a consciousness of history. Like the Gandhian message of 
political independence, Bhave’s campaign for land redistribution can have 
meaning only within the realization of an historical reality. The evolution 
of modern India, with its concentration on political and socio-economic 
goals, reflects the consequences of historical-mindedness and the “historici- 
zation” of ideals which is one of the most significant aspects of a new world- 
view affected by Western frames of reference. 

For another instance of the significant historical effects of these changes, 
we may return with a final point to the case of China. It has been noted 
that in Chinese society there developed under the influence of the West a 
new attitude of expectation of progress and consequently of a linear con- 
ception of time. At a popular level, this mood is manifest in that well-known 
phenomenon of a peasantry gradually shifting from a passive resignation to 
its condition in life to a restless expectation of improvement. Such an 
atmosphere usually leads to extreme movements of some kind and to that 
violent charismatic faith in a leader or organization which accompanies any 
fundamental change in an established value-structure. The Chinese Commu- 
nists have but altered the contents in this modern vision of progress. They 
have stepped into a ready-made psychological environment and have taken 
full advantage of the new popular sense of historical evolution. They have 
moved into the messianic role, and have proclaimed a new kind of eschatol- 
ogy, which the West had taught the Chinese to expect but which it seemed 
itself unable to fulfill. 

To conclude, we have seen the dependence of a concept of Progress upon 
a consciousness of history, and the significance of the latter in generating a 
Weltanschauung of action in society. Of course this change has been in- 
timately connected with the material transformations that have occurred in 
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the world of production, transportation and communication; it was in no 
sense independent of the great political events that took place, and even less 
can it be isolated from the under-currents of socio-economic forces. But in 
the end it is still the change in the “state of soul”, or the way the individual 
perceives the world and his expectations in life, which constitutes the ethos 
of a civilization, and it is in this area that the impact upon the world of 
Western culture has been most critical. The new “state of soul” expresses 
itself in the view that the world of ideal essences or goals and that of material 
phenomena not only co-exist, but inter-act and, above all, converge. And 
the essence of this view is a sense of the historical process and the “historici- 
zation” of values. 


JOHN T. MARCUS 
Hofstra College 
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THE TRANSFER OF POPULATION AS A POLICY IN THE 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE * 


In his account of the revolt of Thomas the Slavonian (820) against the 
Emperor Michael Il (820-829) the Byzantine historian Genesius lists a 
variety of peoples from whcm the armies of the rebel had been drawn: 
Saracens, Indians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, Abasgians, Zichs, Vandals, 
Getae, Alans, Chaldoi, Armenians, adherents of the heretical sects of the 
Paulicians and the Athenganoi.! Some of these peoples are well known; the 
identity of others, despite efforts made to determine it, is by no means 
certain.2 But in any case, their listing by the Byzantine historian illustrates 
vividly the multi-racial character of the Byzantine Empire. This was in 
the ninth century, but the situation was no different for the period before, 
and it would not be different for the period after. The Byzantine Empire 
was never in its long history a true national state with an ethnically homo- 
geneous population. If by virtue of its civilization it may be called Greek, 
it was never, except perhaps during the very last years of its existence, an 
empire of Greeks. 

There is nothing particularly new in this statement, for the Byzantine 
Empire, which, as is well known, was the continuation of the pagan Roman 
Empire, was made up of lands inhabited by peoples of different racial origins 
and cultural traditions. To be sure the conquests of the Arabs in the seventh 
century deprived the Empire of great numbers of non-Greek speaking 
elements and gave to it an aspect which appeared to be more Greek than 
had been the case before Egypt and Syria, where a national consciousness 
and a literature in the native languages had begun to develop, were lost; so 
also was Africa with its Latin and Punic-speaking population. There remained 
Asia Minor, parts of the Balkan peninsula, the Islands of the Aegean, in- 
cluding Crete, certain regions of Italy, and Sicily. Here the Greek-speaking 
elements were strong, but the ethnic homogeneity which they suggest was 
more apparent than real.® 


* Other studies of population transfer will follow as sequels to this article-—Ed. 

1 Genesius, Historia (Bonn, 1834), p. 33. 

2 A.A. Vasiliev—H. Grégoire, Byzance et les Arabes, I (Brussels, 1935), pp. 31, note 2 
Cf. Hirsch, Byzantinische Studien (Leipzig, 1876), p. 131. 

3 Cf. Peter Charanis, “Ethnic Changes in the Byzantine Empire in the Seventh Centu- 
ry”, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 13 (1959), pp. 25-44. 
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The native peoples of Asia Minor, for instance, were not, at least as late 
as the beginning of the ninth century, as thoroughly Hellenized as is generally 
believed. This is shown not only by the fact that some of the native languages 
as, for instances, Phrygian, Isaurian, and perhaps also Celtic continued to 
be spoken past the sixth century, but also by the persistence well into the 
ninth century of certain strange heretical sects native to Asia Minor as the 
Athenganoi, the Sabbatians, the Tetraditai, and others.‘ But more important 
were the ethnic changes brought about by the arrival of new peoples as, for 
example, the Slavs, and by certain practices of the imperial government, 
notably the recruitment of barbarians for the army and their settlement in 
the Empire, and the transfer of peoples from one region of the Empire to 
another. It is the latter practice that I would like to examine in this essay. 

Inherited from the pagan Roman Empire this practice was frequently 
resorted to throughout the duration of the Byzantine Empire. We need not 
here trace its origin or give examples of its use during the early centuries. 
Justinian certainly resorted to it. We know that he settled Vandals in Asia 
Minor and Kotrigurs, a Bulgar people, in Thrace.5 Meanwhile, a number 
of Goths had been settled in Bithynia, in the territory which later formed 
the Optimate theme. They were still there at the beginning of the eigth 
century, though by then they were at least partly Hellenized.* Justinian also 
removed Armenians from their homeland and settled them elsewhere in the 
Empire, but the numbers involved were small.’ 

Transfers on a larger scale were resorted to by the immediate successors 
of Justinian. In 578, when Tiberius was Emperor, 10,000 Armenians were 
removed from their homes and settled on the island of Cyprus.* A trans- 
plantation on a still vaster scale was planned by Maurice, Tiberius’ successor, 
and was partially carried out. Maurice, who may have been of Armenian 
descent, though this is extremely doubtful,® aimed at nothing less than the 


4 Ibid., pp. 25-28. 

5 Procopius, De bello Vandalico, Ti 14, 17 for Vandals; De bello Gothico, IV 9, 6 for 
Kotrigurs. 

6 Theophanes, Chronographia, edited by C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 1:385; Acta 
Graeca SS. Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii, in Analecta Bollandiana, 18 (1899), p. 256. 
7 Procopius, De bello Gothico, Ill 32, 7; Cf. R. Grousset, Histoire de l’Arménie des 
origines a 1071 (Paris, 1947), p. 242. Grousset’s statement concerning vast transfers of 
Armenians to Thrace by Justinian is not borne out by his references. 

8 Theophylactus Simocatta, Historia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1887), p. 143; John of 
Ephesus, Historia ecclesiasticae pars tertia, tr. into Latin by E. W. Brooks (Louvain, 
1936), pp. 236, 252; English trans. by R. Payne-Smith (Oxford, 1860), pp. 412, 437; 
Evagrius Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical History, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 
1898), p. 215. Cf. E. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches von 363 
bis 1071 (Brussels, 1935), p. 23. Two years earlier, during the reign of Justin II, Sabiri 
and Albanians were moved on this side of the Cyrus river (in the region of the Cau- 
casus) in order to make certain that they would not be friendly with the Persians. 
Menander Protector, Excerpta ex historia (Bonn, 1829), p. 394. 

® N. Adontz has tried to prove the Armenian origin of Maurice: “Les légendes de 
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removal of virtually all the Armenians from their homeland. According to 
Sebeos, the Armenian historian who is one of our principal sources for this 
period, Maurice addressed the Persian king as follows: 


The Armenians are a knavish and indocile nation. They are located between us 
and they are a source of trouble. I am going to collect mine and send them to 
Thrace; send yours to the East. If they die there, it will be so many enemies that 
will die; if, on the contrary, they kill, it will be so many enemies that they will 
kill. As for us, we shall live in peace. But if they remain in their country, there 
will never by any quiet for us. 


Sebeos further reports that the two rulers agreed to carry out this plan, but 
apparently the Persians, in the end, failed to cooperate. For when the 
Byzantine Emperor gave the necessary orders and pressed hard for their 
execution, many Armenians fled to Persia. The Byzantines, however, did 
carry out the deportation, though only in part.1° In 602 the same Emperor 
issued the following edict: “I need 30,000 cavalrymen, by way of tribute, 
raised in Armenia. Thirty thousand families must be gathered and settled 
in Thrace.” Priscus, one of the generals of Maurice, was sent to Armenia 
to carry out this edict, but before he had time to do so, the revolution that 
overthrew Maurice broke out, and the edict apparently was not enforced. 

No doubt, the most important ethnic change in the Balkan peninsula since 
ancient times was brought about by the incursions and the settlement of the 
Slavs late in the sixth and early in the seventh century.1! The settlements 
of the Slavs covered the heart of the peninsula and extended to the Adriatic, 
the Aegean, and the Balkan mountains. They were numerous in the region 
of Thessalonica, a fact known not only from literary sources, but also from 
many place-names of Slavic origin. Thrace, though often devastated by the 
Slavs, escaped their occupation, at least for several centuries, but even there 
they established some settlements, as, for instance, near Vizya. The native 
Illyrians and Thracians of the occupied regions retired into the mountains, 
where they remained unnoticed until the eleventh century, when they emerged 
as Albanians and Vlachs. Slavs also settled in Greece proper, particularly 
in Thessaly, western Peloponnesus, and Epirus. 

Except for the Miracula Sancti Demetrii, a compilation of the seventh 
century which relates the successful resistance of Thessalonica against the 


Maurice et de Constantin V, empereurs de Byzance”, Annuaire de l'Institut de Philo- 
logie et d’Histoire Orientales, 2 (Brussels, 1934), pp. 1-12. But see P. Goubert, Byzance 
avant I’Islam, I (Paris, 1951), pp. 36-41. ‘ 

10 Sebeos, Histoire d’Héraclius, tr. from Armenian by F. Macler (Paris, 1904), pp. 30- 
31. Cf. F. Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches, 1 (Munich, 
1924), p. 13, no. 108. 

11 For what follows see Charanis, “Ethnic Changes...”, 36-43; also by the same 
author, “The Slavic Element in Byzantine Asia Minor in the Thirteenth Century”, By- 
zantion, 18 (1946-1948), pp. 69-83. 
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Slavs who tried several times to take it, we have virtually no information 
concerning the efforts, if any, made by Byzantium to bring the Slavs under 
its effective jurisdiction. We do know, however, that in 657-658 Constans 
II, the Emperor of Byzantium, made an expedition into Sclavinia (by 
Sclavinia here the region of Thessalonica is probably meant) and “took 
away prisoners and subdued the land”. We know also that in 665 five 
thousand Slavs deserted to the Saracens when the latter made an incursion 
into Asia Minor and were settled by them in Syria. As there is no evidence 
to the effect that Slavs settled in Asia Minor on their own volition, the Slavs 
of Asia Minor who deserted to the Arabs in 665 must have been settled 
there by the Byzantine authorities most probably following the expedition 
of Constans II into Sclavinia to which reference has just been made. 

A transfer of Slavs from the Balkan peninsula into Asia Minor on a larger 
scale was affected by Justinian I]. We are told that in 688 Justinian II 
“made an expedition against Sclavinia and Bulgaria .. . and rallying forth as 
far as Thessalonica, seized many multitudes of Slavs, some by war, others 
with their consent ... and settled them in the region of the Opsikion theme”, 
i.e., in Bithynia. From among these Slavs Justinian raised an army of 
30,000, which he led against the Arabs (A.D. 692). Twenty thousand of 
these Slavs—this figure is doubtless an exaggeration—deserted to the enemy, 
an act of betrayal which so angered Justinian that he killed the remaining 
10,000 together with their wives and children. 

Justinian II was responsible for other population transfers. In 688 he 
removed the Mardaites, a Christian people of unknown ethnic origin, from 
the region of the Amanus mountains and settled them elsewhere in the 
Empire. We find them in the tenth century living in Attaleia in Pamphylia, 
in the Peloponnesus, in the island of Cephalonia and in Epirus, serving the 
Empire as sailors.’® In 691 Justinian II removed the Cypriots, together with 
their archbishop and other ecclesiastics, and settled them in the region of 
Cyzicus. The new settlement was called Justinianoupolis. Not long after- 
wards, however, the Cypriots returned to their homeland and as a conse- 
quence their settlement near Cyzicus was abandoned.'® The same Emperor 
is said to have settled Scythians in the mountainous regions of the Strymon 
River in eastern Macedonia."* The term Scythian was used by the Byzantines 
to designate the various Turkish peoples with whom they came in contact; 


12 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 363, 364; Michael Syrus, Chronique, tr. from Syriac by J. B. 
Chabot, II (Paris, 1901), p. 469; Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn, 1838), pp. 304, 311; 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Ceremoniis, I (Bonn, 1829), p. 665; J. Morellii, Biblio- 
theca Manuscripta Graeca et Latina, I (Bassani, 1802), pp. 217, 218. 

13 Mansi 11: 961; Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 365; Michael Syrus, op. cit., 2: 470. 

14 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De thematibus, ed. A. Pertusi (Rome, 1952), pp. 88 f. 
Cf. B. A. Panchenko, “Pamiatnik Slavian v Vifinii VII.v’, Bulletin de I’Institut ar- 
chéologique russe a Constantinople, 8 (Sofia, 1903), p. 53. Panchenko considers these 
Scythians Turks, and identifies them with the Vardariotae Turks. 
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it was also sometimes used to designate the Slavs. The Scythians referred 
to in this instance, however, must have been a Turkish people, for the 
general policy of Justinian II was to weaken rather than strengthen the Slavs 
in Macedonia. 

More transfers were made in the course of the eighth century. During the 
reign of Constantine V Copronymus (741-775), thousands of Armenians 
and monophysite Syrians were gathered by the Byzantine armies during their 
raids in the regions of Germanicea (Marash), Melitene, and Erzeroum, and 
were settled in Thrace.15 Others, also from the environs of Erzeroum, were 
settled along the eastern frontier. These, however, were subsequently seized 
by the Arabs and were settled by them in Syria.1* The same emperor removed 
a number of people from the islands and Greece (755) in order to repeople 
Constantinople which had suffered grievously by the plague of 746.17 But 
more important was his transfer of Slavs from the Balkan peninsula to Asia 
Minor. The Slavs involved numbered, according to one chronicle, 208,000. 
They were settled in Asia Minor about the Artanas River, a little stream 
which flows into the Black Sea west of the Sangarius and not far from the 
Bosphorus.'® Another big transfer was made during the reign of Leo IV 
(775-780). The people involved were chiefly Syrian Jacobites, though some 
Armenians may have also have been among them. They had been seized by 
the Byzantines in a raiding expedition into Cilicia and Syria and settled in 
Thrace. According to an oriental source, they numbered 150,000.1° Some 
years later (792) about a thousand soldiers, probably Armenians, were 
removed from the Armeniac theme and were settled in Sicily and other 
islands following the suppression of a revolt which had broken out among 
the Armeniacs, an army corps which consisted chiefly of Armenians.”° 

Theophanus the Confessor in his account of the reign of Nicephorus I 
(802-811) puts the emphasis on what he calls the ten oppressive measures 
of that Emperor. The first of these measures was an order to have Christians 
from every province of the empire transplanted to Sclavinias. Theophanes 
considers this forced emigration worse than imprisonment. Some of those 


15 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 427, 429; Michael Syrus, 2: 518, 521, 523; Nicephorus, 
Opuscula Historica, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 65, 66; Ghevond, Histoire des 
guerres et des conquétes des Arabes en Arménie, tr. from Armenian by G. V. Chah- 
nazarian (Paris, 1856), pp. 126-127. 

16 Agapius of Menbidj, Histoire universelle, tr. A. A. Vasiliev, Patrologia Orientalis, 
8 (1912), pp. 531, 538; Dionysius I of Tell-Mahré, Chronique, tr. J. B. Chabot (Paris, 
1895), pp. 56-57. Cf. A. Lombard, Etudes d'histoire byzantine. Constantine V, em- 
pereur des Romains (740-775) (Paris, 1902), p. 35. -Among the peoples involved were 
some Alans also. 

17 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 429. 

18 Nicephorus, op. cit., 68f. Cf. Charanis, “The Slavic Element in Byzantine Asia 
Minor ...”, pp. 76 ff. 

19 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 451-52; Chevond, op. cit., p. 150; Michael Syrus, op. cit., 3: 2. 
20 Theophanes, op. cit., 1: 469. 
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involved, he says, wept over the graves of their fathers and considered the 
dead more blessed than the living. Others preferred to hang themselves 
rather than abandon the soil of their birth. The order, however, was carried 
out and its execution required about six months, from September to Easter, 
which in that year (810) fell in March. 

Despite the brevity of this statement, its meaning is quite clear. A con- 
siderable number of people were, by order of Nicephorus, removed from 
their homes and were settled in regions of the Empire which were inhabited 
predominately by Slavs. Theophanes does not locate these regions, but we 
learn from another source that one of them was western Peloponnesus. 
Nicephorus, we are told, rebuilt the city of Patras and settled it with Greeks 
brought there from Calabria for this purpose. He also rebuilt and resettled 
the city of Lacedaemon, using for this purpose various peoples brought from 
Asia Minor, including some Armenians. The peoples transferred to western 
Peloponnesus were Orthodox Christians and no doubt predominantly Greek 
speaking, for the object of Nicephorus was to Christianize the Slavs who 
since the reign of Maurice had dominated the western Peloponnesus.*! 

Quite different were the people involved in the transfer which was ordered 
by Michael I (811-813). Known as Athinganoi, they were adherents of a 
strange sect characterized by an exaggerated levitical purity, an indulgence 
in astrological, demonic, and magical pursuits, and the observance of the 
seventh day as the Sabbath. At the beginning of the ninth century the 
Athinganoi were to be found chiefly in Phrygia and Lycaonia, where another 
heresy, that of the Paulicians, had made considerable progress. Removed 
from their homes by order of Michael I, they were apparently settled in the 
European provinces of the Empire, for some years later we find some of 
them in the island of Aegina.22? The Athinganoi eventualy disappeared but 
not before they gave their name to a foreign people, the ancestors of the 
Gypsies, who are definitely known to have existed in Byzantium during the 
first half of the eleventh century and perhaps as early as the ninth.® 

The imperial authorities turned also against the Paulicians in Asia Minor, 
but the ultimate effect of their measures was to drive them towards the 
mountainous regions of the eastern frontier where they fortified themselves 
in certain localities, the most famous of which was Tefrike.24 There they 


21 On all this see Charanis, “Nicephorus I, The Savior of Greece from the Slavs (810 
A.D.)”, Byzantina Metabyzantina, I (1946), pp. 75-92. 

22 Charanis, “Ethnic Changes in Seventh-Century Byzantium”, p. 27. 

23 P. Peeters, “Histoires monastiques géorgienne”, Analecta Bollandiana, 36-37 (1917- 
19), pp. 102-103. Cf. M. J. De Goeje, Mémoires d’histoire et de géographie orientale, 
3: Mémoire sur les migrations des Tsiganes a travers l’Asie (Leiden, 1903), p. 75. Who. 
one may ask, are the Tzingoi mentioned by the Arab astronomer Apomasar (Abi 
Ma‘shar Ja‘far ibn Muhammed ibn ‘Umar al-Balkhi, d. 886) as translated into Greek 
probably in the tenth century?: Catalogus Codicum Astrologorum Graecorum, V, 3 
(Brussels, 1910), p. 54. 

24 ~H. Grégoire, “Précisions géographiques et chronologiques sur les Pauliciens”, Aca- 
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leagued themselves with the Arabs and so became a menace to the Empire, 
at times even threatening its territorial integrity. The Paulicians were a 
religious sect and as such probably included elements of different ethnic 
origins, but the majority were no doubt Armenians. When finally during 
the reign of Basil I (867-886) their strongholds were taken and razed to the 
ground, their army defeated and their leader killed (872), they were forced 
to abandon their homes and were settled elsewhere in the Empire. We know 
that some of them were settled in southern Italy, in the regions under the 
jurisdiction of the Empire.** But not all the Paulicians were removed from 
the eastern regions of the Empire, for we find that in the tenth century the 
Emperor John Tzimiskes transferred a considerable number of them from 
Asia Minor to Thrace, settling them in the region around the city of 
Philippopolis.2* They were no doubt predominantly Armenians. Meanwhile, 
other Armenians had been settled in Crete following the recovery of that 
island from the Saracens in 961.27 And some years later, perhaps in 988, 
Basil II removed a number of Armenians from the eastern provinces and 
settled them in Macedonia.?8 The Armenians settled in Crete and in Mace- 
donia were not Paulicians. 

The annexation of Armenia, completed by the middle of the eleventh 
century, led to further transfers of Armenians into the older as well as the 
newly acquired regions (non-Armenian) of the Empire. Armenians began 
to move in the direction of the Empire towards the beginning of the tenth 
century and were responsible for the integration into its administrative system 
of certain deserted regions along the eastern front, as those, for instance, 
which came to constitute the theme of Lycandos.2* During the second half 
of the tenth century, Armenians were encouraged and perhaps forced to 
move from their homes in order to repeople the various towns captured from 
the Arabs as, for instance, Melitene, captured in 934, Tarsus, captured in 
965, Antioch, captured in 969, and others, which had suffered considerable 
losses in population as the result of the departure of most of the Moslems. 
We know, for instance, that Armenian and Syrian Jacobites were used by 
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P. Kyriakiden (Thessalonica, 1953), p. 251. 
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27 Leo Diaconus, Historia (Bonn, 1828), p. 28. 
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Nicephorus Phocas to repeople Melitene which had become virtually de- 
serted.*° 

It was the annexation of Armenia which intensified this movement and 
gave to it the aspect of a mass migration. For as the Byzantines annexed the 
various Armenian territories, they transferred their princes elsewhere in the 
Empire and these princes took along with them, besides their families, a 
numerous retinue, consisting primarily of their nobility and the latter’s 
following. So numerous indeed was the nobility that followed their princes 
that their going is said to have emptied Armenia of the most valiant elements 
of its population. The Greeks, wrote Matthew of Edessa, “dispersed the 
most courageous children of Armenia. ... Their most constant care was to 
scatter from the orient all that there was of courageous men and valiant 
generals of Armenian origin.” * Of the actual number involved in this dis- 
placement no figure can be given. The national Armenian historian, 
Tchamtchian, puts those who followed Senacherim, one of the displaced 
Armenian princes, at 400,000, and this figure has been repeated by others,** 
but there is nothing in the existing sources which bears this figure out. All 
that we have is the figure given by a medieval Armenian historian, who 
says that Senacherim was followed by 16,000 of his compatriots, not counting 
the women and children.** But whatever the final figure, there can be little 
doubt that the number of Armenians who left their homes and settled else- 
where in the Empire was a large one. The repeated raids of the Seljuk Turks 
which began in earnest about this time increased this number still more. 
The chroniclers who report this migration no doubt exaggerate in their 
descriptions, but their accounts, after allowance has been made for this 
exaggeration, remain nevertheless impressive. Armenians by the thousands 
were forced to leave their homeland and went to settle in Cappadocia, in 
Cilicia, and in northern Syria. 

Meanwhile other peoples were transferred or were settled in different 
regions of the Empire. In 834, for instance, several thousand Persians (seven 
thousand according to one account, fourteen thousand according to another, 


30 On the westward expansion of the Armenians, Stephen (Asoghik) of Taron, op. cit., 
p. 141; German translation of this work, H. Gelzer and A. Burckhardt (Scriptores sacri 
et profani, 4) (Leipzig, 1907), p. 196; Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, tr. from Syriac 
E. A. W. Budge (Oxford, 1932), 1:169; Honigmann, “Malatya”, The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, III (London, 1936), p. 194. Cf. M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des H’am- 
danides de Jazira et de Syrie (Paris, 1935), p. 736. 

31 Matthew of Edessa, Chronique, tr. from Armenian by E. Dulaurier (Paris, 1858), 
pp. 113, 114. 

32. M. Tchamtchian, History of Armenia (in Armenian), II (Venice, 1785), p. 903. I 
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thirty thousand according to still another) under the leadership of Babek 
and Nasr, who was subsequently christened Theophobos, fled to the Byzan- 
tine Empire, joined the Byzantine army, and became Christian. In 838 
these Persians revolted; thereupon, the Emperor Theophilus dispersed them, 
settling them in the different themes of the Empire.** Towards the beginning 
of the tenth century, the exact date is not known, Turks, subsequently known 
as Vardariotae, were settled near the Vardar River, apparently not far from 
Thessalonica.**> Other Turks‘ are known to have dwelled near Ochrido in 
the region of the Rhodope mountains, though the circumstances and the date 
of their establishment are not known.** A Turkish colony established before 
1025 wes also located in Thrace, for it already existed during the reign of 
Basil II.37 In 941 the entire Arab tribe of the Bani H’abid, discontented 
apparently with the Hamdanides, emigrated from the region of Nisibis in 
Mesopotamia and came to settle in the Byzantine Empire. The new arrivals 
numbered 12,000 horsemen and brought with them, besides their families, 
their slaves, flocks, and all their transportable goods. They were followed 
in addition by many of their neighbors. Once in Byzantine territory, they 
embraced Christianity, enrolled in the Byzantine army, and in return were 
given lands, animals, clothes, and even some precious objects.38 

Bulgarians too were transferred from one region of the Empire to another, 
especially after the destruction of the first Bulgarian kingdom by Basil II. 
We know, for instance, that Bulgarians settled in the various Thessalian 
fortresses were removed and were settled in the district of Voleron, located 
apparently in what is now western Thrace in the neighborhood of Alexan- 
dropolis.*® Others, originally from western Macedonia, were settled in the 


34 ~H. Grégoire, “Manuel et Théophobe ou la concurrence de deux monastéres”, Byzan- 
tion, 9 (1934), pp. 183-222. 
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Jiretek, Die Heerstrasse von Belgrad nach Constantinople und die Balkanpdsse (Prague, 
1877), p. 97. 

37 Life of Athanasius of Mount Athos, ed. by I. Pomialovskii (St. Petersburg, 1895), 
p. 92; Cf. “Vie de S. Athanase l’Athonite”, ed. by L. Petit, Analecta Bollandiana, 25 
(1906), p. 72. 

38 [bn H’auqal, tr. M. Canard, in H. Grégoire-A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
II, 2 (Brussels, 1950), p. 420; Cf. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des H’amdanides . .., 
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3° Cedrenus, op. cit., 2: 453, 461. On the location of Voleron, Kyriakides, op. cit., p. 30. 
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regions of the lower Danube, whose population by the end of the eleventh 
century came to be made up of a mixture of peoples, including some 
Pechenegs.‘ Bulgarians may have also been settled in Asia Minor in the 
eleventh century, for a biography of a saint who thrived during that century 
mentions a Bulgarian town located in the region of Ephesus.‘ Bulgarians 
had been settled in different parts of the empire by Michaei I (811-813), 
but whether or not the Bulgarian town near Ephesus was a survival of these 
settlements is a matter which cannot now be determined. Farther down, in 
the southwestern corner of Asia Minor there existed in the tenth century a 
colony inhabited by a people called Mauroe (Blacks) whose rough behavior 
towards the natives betrayed their alien character and the recent origin of 
their settlement.** Who these Mauroe were is not known, but they may have 


been, as Rudakov suggests, Arabs from Africa who were settled there in 
order to serve in the navy.‘ 


Transfers of population are attested for the later centuries, though the 
Empire declined politically and lost its important territories. In the twelfth 
century Pechenegs were settled in Macedonia,** Serbs in Bithynia,‘* near 
Nicomedia, and perhaps also Armenians brought there from Cilicia.47 In 
the thirteenth century the emperors of Nicaea settled Cumans both in their 
European as well as in their Asiatic provinces.*® Michael VIII Palaeologus 
brought Tzacones—ancient remnants of the Lacedaemonians—from the Morea 
in order to repeople Constantinople following its recovery from the Latins in 
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1261.*° The same Emperor settled a number of Turks, followers of the Seljuk 
Sultan Izzedin Kaikaus II in the Dobrogea. These, according to some authori- 
ties, still survive in the present day Gagauses who live in the neighborhood of 
Varna and far to the north. Descendants of the followers of Izzedin were settled 
in Verroia in Macedonia where we still find them during the later part of 
the fourteenth century. Others, including descendants of Izzedin himself, 
found their way into Morea, established themselves there, and intermarried 
with the Byzantines. The famous family of the Melikitae, whom we find in 
the fifteenth century, were apparently an offshoot of these Turks.5° At the 
same time other peoples, as for instance Albanians, were settled in the 
Morea.*! Meanwhile, numerous Latins, a subject which I shall not elaborate 
here, had come to Byzantium, beginning with the eleventh century, either as 
mercenaries or merchants or conquerors. 

Thus, throughout its duration, the Byzantine Empire made it a matter of 
policy, for reasons of state, to transfer peoples from one region to another 
within its borders and also to accept for settlement barbarians who came to 
it or were invited or seized by it for that purpose. Foremost among these 
reasons of state was the military. There is little doubt that the transfers 
affected by Tiberius, by Maurice, by Justinian II, by Basil II, and by others 
were resorted to because the elements involved were needed for the army i 
some particular spot. It was indeed these transfers and settlements of naw 
peoples which enabled the Empire to reorganize its armies and so survive 
the crisis of the seventh and eighth centuries and then take the offensive. 

Besides the military there were also economic reasons for these transfers. 
Indeed, the military and economic reasons were often related. The historian 
Evagrius writes concerning the transfer of the 10,000 Armenians to Cyprus 
in 578: “Thus land which previously had not been tilled was everywhere 
restored to cultivation. Numerous armies also were raised from among them 


50 The literature on the Gagauses is considerable. I cite here some of the more im-~* 
portant works: G. D. Balaschev, The Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus and the Es- 
tablishment with his aid of the state of the Gagauses on the Western Coast of the Black 
Sea (in Greek) (Sofia, i930); A. Manof, “Who are the Gagauses?” (in Greek), Epeteris 
Hetaereias Byzantinén Spoud6én, 10 (1933), pp. 381-400; P. Mutafciev, Die angebliche 
Einwanderung von Seldschuk-Tiirken in die Dobrudscha im XIII. Jahrhundert (Sofia, 
1943). But see V. Laurent, “La domination byzantine aux bouches du Danube sous 
Michel VIII Paléologue”, Revue Historique du Sud-Est Européen, 22 (1945), pp. 194 ff.; 
also G. I. Bratianu, “Les Roumains aux bouches du Danube”, ibid., pp. 199 ff.; P. Wittek, 
“La descendance chrétienne de la dynastie Seldjouk en Macédoine”, Echos d’Orient, 33 
(1934), pp. 409, 412; Wittek, “Yazijioghlu ‘Ali on the Christian Turks of the Dobruja”, 
Bulletin of the Society of Oriental and African Studies, 14 (1952), pp. 639-668; V. 
Laurent, “Une famille turque au service de Byzance: les Mélikés”, Byz. Zeitschrift, 49 
(1956), pp. 349-368. I have not seen the work by E. M. Hoppe, “Die tiirkischen Ga- 
gauzen-Christen”, Oriens Christ., 41 (1957), pp. 125-137. 

51 On the settlement of Albanians and other peoples in the Peloponnesus (the Morea) 
see now D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, Il: Vie et Institutions (Athens, 
1953), 20-45. 
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and they fought resolutely and courageously against the other nations. At 
the same time every household was completely furnished with domestics, 
because of the easy rate at which slaves were procured.” 5? The Armenians 
settled in Macedonia by Basil II about 988 were brought there, we are told 
by the Armenian historian who reports the incident, in order to serve as a 
bulwark against the Bulgarians and also to help increase the prosperity of 
the country. Justinian II no doubt removed the Cypriots to Cyzicus in order 
to rehabilitate the country which had been terribly devastated by the Arabs. 
The repeopling and economic rehabilitation of the country were no doubt 
the reasons for the numerous transfers made in the eighth century. The same 
factors were operative in the movement of peoples, particularly the Arme- 
nians, in the tenth century. 

There were other purposes served by the transfers of population. They 
helped in the recovery and Byzantinization of certain regions which had been 
occupied by the barbarians. The transfers made by Nicephorus I, for in- 
stance, laid the basis for the eventual absoption of the Slavs in Greece. They 
served or were intended to serve for the elimination of certain troublesome 
heresies as the Athenganoi and also the Paulicians, though in the latter case 
military objectives were also involved. They served finally to remove recalci- 
trant elements which, if left in their homeland, might have become serious 
sources of trouble. This was no doubt the principal reason for the removal 
of the Paulicians in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries and of the Armenian 
princes and their retinues in the eleventh. It was also a factor in the transfer 
of Slavs from the Balkan peninsula to Asia Minor in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 

There is no doubt that transfers of population and the settlement of new 
peoples were major factors in the military and demographic revival and 
economic prosperity of the empire. Transfers of population contributed also 
to the elimination of heretical groups as the Athenganoi and the absorption 
of barbarians as the Slavs in Greece. But in at least two instances the policy 
of transfer had disastrous consequences and contributed to the decline of the 
Empire. I am referring to the removal of the Paulicians and the Armenian. 
princes and their retinues. 

Il will be recalled that Paulicians were settled in Thrace in the eighth 
century and again in the tenth. In transplanting the Paulicians to Thrace 
the aim of the Byzantine authorities was “firstly to drive them out of their 
strong cities and forts which they held as despotic rulers, and secondly to 
put them as trustworthy guards against the inroads of the Scythians by which 


52 Evagrius Scholasticus, op. cit., p. 215. The translation is taken from the English 
version of Evagrius which appeared in Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library: Theodoret and 
Evagrius, History of the Church (London, 1854), p. 444. 
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the country of Thrace was often oppressed”.** It was doubtless hoped also 
that they would be absorbed by the indigenous inhabitants and so disintegrate 
as a heretical sect. But the outcome was quite different. Not only did they 
hold tenaciously to their beliefs, but converted also many of the indigenous 
inhabitants who for various reasons were dissatisfied with the Byzantine 
administration. By the end of the eleventh century Philippopolis and the 
surrounding country was almost entirely inhabited by them. “All the in- 
habitants of Philippopolis”, writes Anna Comnena, “were Manicheans, except 
a few ... They increased in number until all the inhabitants around Philip- 
popolis were heretics. Then another brackish stream of Armenians joined 
them and yet another.” 

Inimical to Byzantium from the beginning, the Paulicians became so still 
more as the result of measures taken by the imperial authorities to suppress 
them. They showed this enmity in the most dangerous way, by cooperating 
with its enemies whenever the opportunity offered itself. Thus in 1086 it 
was the Bogomiles, an offshoot of the Paulicians of Philippopolis, who urged 
the Pechenegs and Cumans to invade the Empire, an invasion which repeated 
several times devastated Thrace and came close to overwhelming the 
Byzantine capital. The energy and diplomacy of Alexius I Comnenus saved 
the situation. A century later when Frederick Barbarossa passed by 
Philippopolis on his way to the Holy Lands during the Third Crusade, the 
Paulicians there welcomed him as liberator, and while the Greek inhabitants 
fled, they sought to give him provisions, guards, and information.5* And 
again in 1205 the Paulicians of Philippopolis conspired with John Asan of 
Bulgaria to turn the city over to him.57 Thus the enmity of the Paulicians 
no doubt contributed to the breakdown of the political authority of Byzantium 
in the Balkans, though in this there were other and more important factors 
involved. 

In displacing the Armenian princes and their retinues in the eleventh 
century the object of the Byzantine authorities was to assure the peaceful 
control of the newly acquired Armenian lands by removing the elements that 
might be a source of trouble. This was, as I have already observed, tra- 
ditional Byzantine policy which had often worked. This time, however, it 
proved to be one of the major factors in the breakdown of Byzantine 


53 Anna Comnena, 2: 298: I have used the translation of E. A. S. Dawes, The Alexiad 
of the Princess Anna Comnena (London, 1928), p. 385. 

54 [bid., 2: 299 f.; Dawes, 385. 

55 P. Charanis, “The Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh Century”, A History of the 
Crusades, I, ed. M. W. Baldwin (Philadelphia, 1955), pp. 214 f. 

56 Nicetas Choniates, op. cit., pp. 527, 534. 

57 Geoffroi de Ville-Hardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. and tr. into modern 
French by M. Natalis de Wailly (Paris, 1872), p. 239. For a general account in English 
on the Paulicians and Bogomiles: S. Runciman, The Medieval Manichee: A Study of 
the Christian Dualistic Heresy (Cambridge, 1947); D. Obolensky, The Bogomiles: A 
Study in Balkan Neo-Manichaeism (Cambridge, 1948). 
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authority in Asia Minor. For the displacement of the Armenians coming 
as it did at a time when their homeland was being subjected to the repeated 
raids of the Seljuks had removed the element which, fighting for its native 
land, might have checked these raids and so prevented the occupation of 
Asia Minor by the Seljuks. 

But more important, the displacement of the Armenians weakened the 
position of the Empire in the regions to which they were removed. For in 
some of these regions, as for instance in Cappadocia, their settlements dis- 
turbed the social and ethnic complexion and so created serious tension, while 
in others, as for instance Cilicia and northern Syria, the new settlers were 
ready to start separatist movements the moment the opportunity presented 
itself. What particularly contributed to the development of tension between 
the Armenian element and the rest of the population were the ecclesiastical 
problems which the annexation of the Armenian lands and the consequent 
dispersion of the Armenians had created. There had always been heretical 
groups in the Empire, but Orthodoxy, as it finally crystalized, had come to 
prevail as one of the unifying forces of the Empire—the Greek language and 
the imperial tradition were the other two—but now for the first time since 
the loss of Egypt and Syria in the seventh century there was a powerful 
religious minority, dominant in certain regions of the Empire, very strong 
in others. Both Church and state were very much concerned about this 
situation and, as a consequence, brought pressure to bear upon the Arme- 
nians to accept the orthodox point of view. But the Armenians, whose 
cultural and national development was strongly associated with their religious 
beliefs and practices resisted stubbornly, and the efforts of the Byzantine 
church to bring them in line only served to increase the tempo of this 
resistance.5*> Greeks and Armenians came to dislike each other intensely. 
This dislike at times turned into bitter hostility and found expression in 
attrocious deeds as, for instance, that of Kagik, the dispossessed king of Ani, 
who had the Greek bishop of Caesarea seized and put into a sack together 
with his large dog and then had his men beat bishop and dog until the 
enraged animal tore his master to pieces.5* But more serious than these 
outbursts was the effect that this hostility had upon the army. The battle of 
Mentzikert which determined the fate of Asia Minor and in the long run 
the fate of the Near East for centuries was lost by the Byzantines at least in 
part because the Armenian contingents deserted.® Still less perhaps was the 
loyalty of the Armenian civil population. In any case, just before the battle 


5s On the attempts of the Byzantines to have the Armenians accept the orthodox point 
of view and the Armenian resistance to these attempts see the brief but excellent ac- 
count of Speros Vryonis, Jr., “Byzantium: The Social Basis of Decline in the Eleventh 
Century”, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 2 (1959), pp. 169 ff. 

59 Matthew of Edessa, op. cit., pp. 152-154. 

60 Michael Syrus, op cit., 3: 169; Attaliates, op. cit., p. 113. 
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of Mentzikert the Byzantine Emperor had to take special measures in order 
to protect his army from the hostile acts of the Armenian civil population.” 
As later generations of Armenians acknowledged, the hostility between Greek 
and Armenian was one of the most important factors in the breakdown of 
Byzantine authority in Asia Minor.* 

The Byzantine Empire, as it has been observed at the beginning of this 
essay, remained throughout its long history a multi-national state. One of 
the factors which made it so was the transfer of peoples from one region of 
the Empire to another and the settlement of new ones, a practice which was 
traditional with the Byzantines. It may be said, however, that despite its 
multi-national character, three forces tended to give it unity. One was 
Orthodoxy, the other a common language, and the third the imperial tra- 
dition. The first and the second were Greek and to the extent that they were 
Greek the Empire was Greek also. The third was Roman, and to that extent 
the Empire was also Roman. But in another sense the Empire was neither 
Greek nor Roman. It was above all Christian, and in it, if I may use the 
words of St. Paul, there was “neither Jew nor Greek”, but “all one in Christ 
Jesus”. The official definition given to this oneness “in Christ Jesus”, 
however, was not accepted by all, and the efforts made by the imperial 
authorities to have it accepted created tensions, tensions which in the end 
contributed to the political disintegration of the Empire, its decline and final 
fall. In this disintegration two important steps may be noted. The first was 
in the seventh century when the monophysitic natives of Egypt and Syria 
offered little resistance to the conquest of these regions by the Arabs. The 
second was in the eleventh century when the tension between Greeks and 
Armenians facilitated the establishment of the Turks in Asia Minor. In both 
instances the source of the trouble lay in the failure of these peoples to 
accept the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon (451) and the efforts of 
the imperial government to impose these decisions upon them. 


PETER CHARANIS 
Rutgers, the State University 


61 Atlaliates, op. cit., p. 135. 

62 F. Macler, “Erzeroum ou topographie de la haute Arménie”, Journal Asiatique, 
llth series, 13 (1919), p. 223. Macler quotes an Armenian writer of the seventeenth 
century who says in effect: The Armenians hated the Greeks, the Greeks hated the 
Armenians and so God sent the Turks to punish both. 
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THE GREAT HUNGARIAN PLAIN: A EUROPEAN 
FRONTIER AREA (II)* 


1. REPOPULATION UNDER THE HABSBURGS 


When the Habsburg dynasty had finally driven back the Turks, repopulation 
of the Alféld (the Great Hungarian Plain) began. The policies that were 
adopted reshaped the whole ethnic structure of the region. Under Turkish 
rule the Hungarians had become not only impoverished but greatly depleted 
in numbers. In Slavonia there were no Hungarians left at all and very few 
were left in the southern half of de Bacska, between the Franz Joseph Canal 
and the Danube, or in the Banat, or in the counties of Tolna and Baranya 
in Transdanubia, or in the north. 

The “Neo Acquistica Commissio” gave land to all who could prove title 
to it. Thus the municipalities were able to keep their property. The Church 
acquired domains, and great estates were revived. Further, the Crown gave 
large tracts, including land confiscated after the hapless revolt of Rakéczi, 
to foreigners, often to men of middle class origin, on condition that they 
would settle it. The best known of these men was Johann Georg Harruckern, 
a contractor for the Imperial army in the Turkish war of 1716—18, who was 
granted five-sixths of the county of Békés. The new landlords sought Hunga- 
rian settlers everywhere but too few Hungarians were left to furnish sufficient 
colonists. The feudal lords in the north would not permit their Hungarian 
serfs to leave, and Vienna was in any case too distrustful of them to wish 
their influence to be diffused. Hungarian colonists were barred from the 
military borderland, the Banat. Germans, Serbians, Slovaks and Wallachians, 
even Italians and French were brought in here. Elsewhere even Hungarian 
landlords imported German and Slovak peasantry. Colonists for the southern 
part of the Plain were recruited from all over southern Germany. 

The repopulation of Hungary was one of the most considerable colonial 
movements that 18th-century Europe knew. Under Maria Theresa it became 
a planned state venture. Engineers laid out new communities, building 
hundreds of rectangular and circular villages in the south that are still to be 
seen. The planned-settlement area ran north approximately to the Baja- 
Szabadka (Subotica)-Gyula-Tenke line, within the frontier that was estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Trianon, and in the county of Békés reached as far 


* The first part of this article appeared in CSSH, III no. 1 (October 1960). 
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as Toérdkszentmiklos. The planned villages bore no resemblance to those in 
South Germany, the homeland of the colonists, but were laid out in a chess- 
board style prescribed by Vienna.‘ Nor were they at all like the peasant 
towns further north in the Alféld, around which the isolated farmsteads 
known as tanyas were to arise.2, Here, where a numerous Hungarian element 
had managed to survive, repopulation started without any government di- 
rective. Here and there new municipalities were established: in the counties 
of Békés and Nagykunsag new villages were allowed to take over the lands 
of others that had been destroyed and had not revived. These new com- 
munities soon grew into the class of giant village. 

Settlement of the open country was however a slow process. There are no 
isolated farmsteads on the maps of 1786—88.° Population grew but stayed 
in towns increasingly crowded. Between 1770 and 1835 the town of 
Mako quadrupled in size, but its population had grown from ten to 
twelvefold. 

A decree of Maria Theresa in 1766 ordered county and town authorities 
to do all they could to promote agriculture.‘ Estates along the Danube were 
indeed producing grain for export. But most of the plain was still used for 
steppe stock-raising. The herds ran into hundreds of thousands.’ In conse- 
quence of their perpetual grazing and trampling, and of progressive de- 
forestation, sand had begun to drift over larger and larger areas.® 

Moreover seasonal floods made two thirds of the Plain useless for anything 
but pasture. East of the Tisza, from the Bega to the Nyirség, 20,000 sq. km. 


1 See E. Schimscha, Technik und Methoden der Theresianischen Besiedlung des Banats 
(Baden b. Wien, 1938), and J. Kahlbrunner, Deutsche Erschliessung des Siidostens seit 
1683 (Jena, 1938). 

2 On the locations of the tanya pattern of settlement see part I of this article, CSSH, 
Ill, p. 74. 

3 On these maps, ibid., pp. 85-87. 

4 Travellers from Western Europe often commented on the backwardness of Hun- 
garian agricultural methods, e.g., D. R. Townson, Voyage en Hongrie, translated from 
the English (London, 1797) (Paris, Year 7), II, pp. 78-79. 

5 Data from the Danube region referring to the period about 1800 indicate that 4 to 
9 hectares of steppe pasture were required per head of cattle or horses; this gives a con- 
centration of 11 to 25 head per sq. km. For the Alféld as a whole in the period: when 
it was used primarily for grazing the normal concentration per sq. km. was from 30 to 
40 head of cattle (or two thirds that number of horses, or four times that number of 
pigs or ten times that number with sheep). The heavy mortality in lean years suggests 
that the limit of grazing capacity had been reached. See Kurt Treiber, Wirtschafts- 
geographie des ungarischen grossen Alfélds (Kiel, 1943), pp. 20, 42. Townson’s evi- 
dence, of the year 1797 (see n. 4, above, I, pp. 122-24) represents horses as driven to 
market unbroken to the rein or saddle. According to him (II, pp. 80-81), Hungarian 
horses enjoyed a high reputation throughout Europe because of the fame of the Hun- 
garian cavalry but undeservedly, since the cavalry mounts and the aristocracy’s horses 
in general were bred from imported stock. The native horses, he said, were very small. 
Similarly the mustang of the North American prairies was traditionally glorified al- 
though it was inferior to the Spanish cavalry mounts from which it was descended. 

6 Townson (op. cit., I, p. 136) reports the inhabitants of Pest as much troubled by sand 
storms. This suggests that the environs were not yet completely cultivated. 
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stood under water for eight to ten months of the year, all except the rubble 
hill of the Maros. Farming was quite impossible except on a few islands and 
on strips at the edges of adjacent sand dunes; the sparse population lived chiefly 
by hunting and fishing, and by animal husbandry. Cattle had frequently to 
be moved by boat, some villages being accessible by road for only a few 
weeks in the year. No iron, not even nails, could be used in constructing 
wagons because they had to move through water constantly. Conditions like 
these prevailed here and along some stretches of the Danube until the middle 
of the 19th century.” 

It has to be realized that agriculture on isolated farms was still very 
hazardous owing to the robber bands that had been organized in the Turkish 
era and that still persisted.’ Stock-raising, on the other hand, was still 
profitable, for the numerous wars of the 18th century gave opportunity for 
large-scale government contracts. Huge livestock markets were held in Alféld 
towns in early and late summer, the only seasons when travel was feasible. 
Great fairs like those still to be seen on the Hortobagy were held at the same 
time for miscellaneous general trade. Hungarian livestock was driven to 
markets as distant as Venice and Moscow. The extent to which life and 
fortune depended on the possession of livestock is well shown in the old tax 
assessments, which customarily ignored agriculture as serving only for family 
subsistence. 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In the long run agriculture was bound to spread, on the better soil. Popu- 
lation was growing both by immigration and by natural increase, and there 
were no wars now to confine citizens within their walls. They began farming 
more, though only on a very small scale. Even in the small Matyé villages 
people found it wearing to walk the distance between the houses and the 
fields twice a day. For the men of peasant towns whose population ran 
into tens of thousands and whose lands were widely dispersed it was im- 
possible to go out to the fields and return in one day. Hence the tanya, the 
isolated farmstead, arose as a temporary home during the busy season. The 
herder’s huts (szall4s) with their animal pens, that stood here and there, 
would logically have been the nucleus for the new development. Old Alféld 
peasants still say: “The tanya was originally for the stock.” As animals were 
better tended their sheds had to be improved, and living quarters for the 
peasants had to be added. 


7 R. Milleker, “Die Puszta”, A Féldrajzi Kézlemények, LXVII (1939), p. 235. 
8 On the figure of the bandit see Alex Démoté, “Le romantisme du brigandage en 
Hongrie”, Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie (June 1937). 
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The provision of seasonal living quarters away from the town would seem 
to be such an obvious need that one cannot help asking whether it had not 
been met before, in the pre-Turkish era, whenever times were peaceful 
enough. On this point we have almost no data. Occasionally it may have 
been so. On the whole, the first tanyas appear in the 18th century, although 
some investigators place the appearance of the tanya in the early 19th 
century. Certainly there were a few tanyas in the latter half of the 18th 
century, in the neighborhood of Debrecen, the Haiduk towns and Szarvas.® 
But it was not until the second half of the 19th century that the people really 
swarmed out into the country. The reasons why they did not do so earlier 
may also explain why, if tanyas existed in the pre-Turkish period, they were 
rare. One reason for the delay in their development was the prevalence of 
communal ownership of land. Both fields and pastures around the kertes 
varos were as a rule communal, holdings being allotted for periods of from 
two to seven years. A peasant did not consider building on land that was 
in his hands for so short a time. Communal control of the nature and timing 
of agricultural operatiors also hindered development of the tanya, which 
is essentially individualistic. It is true that most towns abolished communal 
property and controls before the end of the 18th century. The distribution 
of the former was however at first so arranged as to give everyone a piece 
of each type of land at equal distances from the town, with the result that 
everyone’s property lay in dispersed patches. Tanyas arose here and there 
but only as these scattered pieces could be consolidated. It was not until the 
second quarter of the 19th century that such consolidation became general. 
Only then did tanya husbandry become really profitable. At Mezoékereztes, 
in Bérsod county, consolidation happened to be delayed until 1910. As soon 
as it was completed the dl-stables on the edge of the town disappeared as 
though by magic, and tanyas arose throughout its territory. 

Two other obstacles to tanya development were the existence in some 
regions of seignorial rights,’° and the bandit problem. Actually little was 
done to solve the latter until 1848, and rural life remained very insecure 
till late in the 19th century." 

Again, town authorities, afraid that tanya people would evade their civic 
duties or perhaps join in new villages to seek independence, did their best 
to obstruct the movement. From the 1840’s we find regulations forbidding 
the construction of ovens or stables outside the town, on the hatdr, or 


® See T. Mendol, “Szarvas féldrajza”, Mitt. der Kommission fiir Heimatkunde (1926- 
27). 

10 Seignorial rights could restrict livestock-holding; see above, part I of this article, 
CSSH, Ill, p. 86. 

11 Travellers testify to the insecurity. See Franz Maurer, Eine Reise durch Bosnien, 
die Saveliinder und Ungarn (Berlin, 1870), pp. 425-26; Victor Tissot, Voyage au Pays 
des Tziganes, 5me éd. (Paris, 1880), pp. 236-51; Wilhelm Richter, Wanderungen in Un- 
garn und unter seinen Bewohnern (Berlin, 1844), pp. 71-76. 
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ordering their destruction. Kesckemét and Kiskunfélegyhaza threatened tanya 
dwellers with fines, destruction of the tanya, and capital punishment. The 
Bach regime also, for administrative reasons, opposed the tanya movement. 

However, new institutions are apt to arise when the conditions for their 
existence are fulfilled and the need for them is felt sufficiently. The attitude 
of the authorities could delay the movement, it could not keep it in check 
indefinitely. The main hindrances to the rise of the tanya disappeared; the 
19th century offered new economic possibilities and through these powerful 
incentives. 


Through the first half of the 19th century the Alf6ld was still in large part 
a wilderness of swamp and steppe given over to livestock. Travellers saw 
the country as wild, exotic and romantic.’* Despite their exaggerations one 
must admit that the Plain was in many respects an enclave with an un- 
European stamp. There was some truth in the malevolent remark of a 
Viennese diplomat: “Behind the garden of my house Asia begins.” 

It is paradoxical that although there is always danger of crop failure from 
insufficient rainfall in the Alféld, flood has been a more serious problem 
than drought. The basin collects large quantities of water which have only 
a narrow exit through the Iron Gate. The gradient of the rivers is so slight 
that at low water they barely move and at high water they tend to overflow. 
The flood danger is aggravated by the formation of ice dams in spring. 
For centuries there was great damage and loss of life every year, caused both 
by the force of the flood waters and by swamp fever after they subsided. 
After the Turkish wars the Tisza was flooding about two thirds of the plain 
for several months annually, approximately 4,000,000 hectares. 

In the 1830’s there began a movement to modernize Hungary, to make it 
a country where man controlled nature, a country where it would be good 
to live. This movement owed most of all to Count Stephan Széchenyi, “the 
greatest of Hungarians”. It was he who built the first suspension bridge 
connecting Buda with Pest (“the past with the future”, as he remarked). 
After the unusually severe floods of 1838 he instituted large-scale drainage 
and river control works. It took until 1914 to complete the public works 
that were begun at his initiative. By that time over 6400 kilometers of dikes 
had been built, served by 173 pumping stations, and over 16,000 kilometers 
of drainage canals. A number of towns were protected by ring dikes. The 


12 Typical of this romantic interest is the description by the German botanist Franz 


Woenig, Hei, die Puszta! (1847), reprinted in Reclams’ Universal Bibliothek, no. 3633. 
13 Széchenyi organized the first steamboat service on the Danube and was the first 
Deputy in the Upper House to give a speech in Hungarian instead of Latin. He es- 
tablished and generously endowed the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, built the first 
flour mill in Budapest, wrote extensively on finance and on horse-breeding, and popu- 
larized horse-racing. He is commemorated in the names of buildings, squares, parks, 
baths, in every Hungarian city and town. 
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total surface protected is larger than the Netherlands. The engineers’ feat 
of straightening the course of rivers (the Tisza was shortened by 450 kilo- 
meters) and deepening their beds brought about a quicker run-off in spring, 
and also improved navigation. Ice-blocking, particularly dangerous on the 
Danube, was greatly diminished. 

Before the region could take advantage of the growing demand for grain 
in Western Europe, however, the transportation problem had to be solved. 
The roads had never been usable except in summer and dust and sand 
had even then made travel slow and painful. Before 1850 only the larger 
towns made any effort to improve the roads and there was only one state 
road in the Alféld."4 

It was steam that brought the region into the European economy. A 
steamboat company opened regular business on the Danube in 1831.15 The 
first railroad in the Alféld, connecting Szolnok with Budapest, opened in 
1847, and in the following decade all parts of the region were reached by 
rail. The same rapid development occurred as in the North American West 
and many other “frontier” territories. The phase of road-building was 
skipped. At one stroke, as it were, steam abolished the isolation of such 
regions and threw open to them a wealth of new economic possibilities. 
They no longer needed to rely on livestock. 

Everywhere in the Alféld the plough now cut through ancient pastures. 
As was the case in the plains of Canada, the United States, Argentina and 
Australia when these were opened by rail, the main recourse was to wheat 
which is so easy to grow, to store and to transport: an ideal frontier crop. 
Within a few decades Hungary became a considerable exporter of grain, her 
wheat gaining an excellent reputation. Like these other newly opened lands 
she also acquired the lure of a “pioneer” country. According to a German 
writer, “no able-bodied man with capital who likes work and is mentally alert 
need go to North or South America; he can make a fortune much nearer 
home, in the forests and steppes of Hungary”.'* 

‘4 The larger towns had been attempting to improve local roads, but the nature of the 
difficulties may be seen in Ditz’s account of the one state road, the so-called Viennese 
road from Pest to Hermannstadt: he says it was in some places over a kilometer wide, 
because people constantly preferred to move at the side of the road, on ground not yet 
churned up by traffic. See citation in K. Treiber, op. cit., p. 49. Dr. Edith Fel told me 
that the emancipation of the unfree peasants in 1848 slightly speeded up transport by 
encouraging the use of horses for hauling in place of oxen. Seignorial rights had hitherto 


penalized the peasant who hitched horses to his wagons by demanding transport ser- 
vices. 

15 The English traveller M. J. Quin described a journey by steamboat on the Danube 
in 1834 in Reize met een stoomboot op de Donau, 3rd. ed., translated (Amsterdam, 1838). 
His experiences remind one of accounts of steamboat travel on the Mississippi at this 
period. On the Tisza, as in early days on American rivers, goods used to be shipped 
downstream by raft. The raft would be sold with the goods at their destination, the 
return trip being made on foot. See Wilhelm Richter (n. 11, above), p. 90. 

16 Richter, op. cit., p. 115. The same author likens the mounted herders (csikds) of the 
Hungarian steppe to the cowboys of the New World (pp. 167-68). 
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The spread of agriculture did not occur inward from the edge of the plain 
as in the South Russian steppe, the North American prairies and in Argen- 
tina. In the Alféld islands of agriculture had arisen first wherever the steppe 
was above flood level, and also in the neighborhood of towns. It was these 
islands that spread. Nor did Alféld agriculture ever seek the rivers and avoid 
the hinterland and higher ground; the pattern was the reverse. 

It is difficult to measure the advance that was made because the only 
statistics we have on soil use are post-1850 and they are not broken down 
by regions. Yet we can see that there was continuous advance. In Hungary 
as a whole between 1857 and 1875 a total of 3,300,000 hectares was re- 
claimed for agriculture and if we include fallow, arable land increased be- 
tween 1870 and 1910 from 10,200,000 hectares to 12,570.000.17 In the 
1930’s roughly about 70% of the Alféld was arable (including fallow). 


3. SOCIAL CHANGES 


We are concerned here with the changes in peasant family life and in the 
nature of the peasant towns, that were associated with the spread of isolated 
tanya farmsteads in the districts administered by these towns, on land that 
was formerly communal property. How impressive this movement could be 
is seen in the figures for the territory of Kecskemét, where there were 12 
tanyas in 1830 and 8,225 in 1925.18 The first of the townsfolk to move out 
were usually members of the well-to-do class that had benefited from the 
distribution of the communal lands. These were soon followed by poorer 
people. Some of these (the tanyds gasdaék) worked for the well-to-do, while 
others simply settled down like the squatters of the North American frontier 
to try their luck on land to which they had no legal claim.'* 


17° Von Matlekovits, Das Kénigreich Ungarn, volkswirtschaftlich und statistisch dar- 


gestellt, 2 vols., (Leipzig, 1900), I, p. 196. 

18 Few tanyas were established in the northern counties of Bérsod and Héves, where 
much of the village population worked on the large estates. Nor were there many in 
eastern Nyirség where the villages had not been destroyed by the Turks; communal 
lands here were not of large extent, and traditional communal controls over their cul- 
tivation persisted. The social advantages of living in the village appear to compensate 
for the loss of time and energy in going out to the fields and back every day. Finally, 
there are few tanyas on recently reclaimed valley flood land belonging to great 
estates. The tanyas are however found on older agricultural land that formerly belonged 
to great estates, where the peasants before the Emancipation were share-croppers. The 
Emancipation made such holdings the unencumbered property of the tenants. For 
large-scale operations the great estates thus became more or less restricted to the re- 
claimed valley lands. 

‘9 It is interesting to recall that public lands thrown open to colonization in Hungary 
have always been called hatdr, a term referring to a boundary or “frontier”. Town lands 
known in Germany as Weichbild or Stadtbann are known in Hungary as vdros hatdr. 
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One can reconstruct the development of the tanya system fairly well from 
the reminiscences of the elderly and from stray survivals of old-fashioned 
ways. In the first stage only unmarried men moved out, their function being 
to take better care of the livestock. The szdllds, the old rough shelter, was 
converted into the tanyadl by partitioning off a little room where the tanyds, 
either a servant or one of the peasants’ sons, would stay. Food would be 
sent him once a week and he would do his own cooking. 

Various circumstances then led to the setting up of family living quarters 
on the tanya. In some cases well-to-do peasants developed the tanya solely 
for agriculture. The whole family would live on it for the summer, returning 
to town for the winter, because they did not really like the solitary country 
life. This plan however was exceptional. Only a few animals could be kept 
through the winter in towns—a few pigs for fattening and a few dairy and 
draught animals. Most of the well-to-do, as they abandoned the old-fashioned 
steppe herding, put a good deal of livestock on the tanya and developed 
improved methods of feeding. This required that men live on the tanya all 
the year round to give the animals proper care, the peasant himself coming 
out only now and then. If a laborer stayed on through the winter he was 
usually a married man and had his wife with him to do the cooking; the 
same was true of peasants’ sons who stayed on the tanya all the year round. 
They would move out to the tanya after their wedding and stay until their 
own sons married, when they could retire to the family house in the town. 
But there were of course poorer peasants who had no house in town and 
who had therefore to keep their families with them on the tanya all the 
year round. This element tended to increase, and ultimately country schools 
and churches were built for them. As a rule however no churchyard was 
provided for burials, so that the poorer tanya peasant often did return to 
town in the end, to be buried. 

The early stages of change in the pattern of family living can be recon- 
structed from changes in the design of the stables. Quarters for the un- 
married hands were provided at first by partitioning off a little room for them 
in the old rough szdllds, converting it into the tanyadl. As the peasant added 
to his livestock the stables were enlarged, the horse stable (6/) usually 
remaining the central unit, with the cow barn (istdllé) adjacent, at first under 
the same roof but without any connecting door. When the entire family 
spent the summer on the tanya a crudely furnished living-room was some- 
times added still under the stable roof, and a separate kitchen. The young 
men ate with the rest of the family in the living-room but had to sleep in 
the stable. One may detect here some residual influence of the old pastoral 
tradition of keeping the young men with the animals, strictly separated from 
the young women. When the peasant family lived on the tanya all the year 
round it became customary to put up separate buildings for house, stable, 
barn, sheds, etc. The stable ceased to be a social meeting-place for the 
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men; the hearth or stove with benches around it where they used to sleep 
disappeared. All these various forms of the tanya still exist, however, side 
by side; there has been no straight linear evolution.” 

These developments have significantly affected family life. The extended 
family comprising the whole kindred, which was the social unit of the original 
semi-nomad culture, was until quite recently a real power. It is my im- 
pression that it existed in all Hungarian villages and in the peasant towns 
of the Alf6ld but was weakened by the tanya movement as well as by modern 
urban influences. 

In the extended family the oldest male member has a patriarchal role. Next 
to him in power is his wife or the oldest of the women, who is a considerable 
figure. When her husband dies she is often heir to his power, sharing it 
with her sons, who help her manage the property. Relationships within the 
family are determined by seniority and by the practice of communal 
ownership; private ownership is limited to clothing, tools and perhaps a 
single animal. The bride brings: her bed-linen and underwear and, in the 
south, extra linen for her husband. The wife is considered part of her 
husband’s belongings. She addresses him as “Sir” and never with the familiar 
“thou”, and the duty of fidelity applies to her alone. Yet I did not have the 
impression that she was at all oppressed; women could dominate a family. 
Among the surviving traces of the traditional culture is the universal practice 
of addressing older brothers and sisters differently from the younger ones. 
There is also occasional evidence of levirate and sororate. There is much 
to be said in favor of the theory that the Hungarian form of extended family 
is a Finno-Ugrian heritage which persisted while the Magyars were under 
Turkish-Mongol influence and under the later Indo-Germanic influences. 
There has however been little research in Hungary on the social structures of 
linguistically related peoples.?' 

The evolution of the tanya may well have helped the nuclear family 
replace the extended family as the basic social and economic unit of peasant 
life. Property is divided now among the children, the tanya being left to 
the eldest son and the town house usually to the daughter. The former will 
stay with his sister on his visits to the town but he looks forward to acquiring 


20 Of course in newly occupied lands there were no buildings from which tanyas could 
start; the colonist put up completely new farm buildings. Laborers renting land on 
large estates did the same, especially after the agrarian reform laws of 1920 and 1924. 
See E. D. Beynon, “Migrations of Hungarian Peasants”, Geographical Review (October 
1937), pp. 211-22. Nor was the stable enclosure at the edge of a town (the dl kert) 
everywhere the prototype of the tanya, for in the Nagyktinség (Greater Cumania) it was 
not in existence at the time the tanyas were established. Here and in some other regions 
there were however winter stables out in the country which were converted to the pur- 
poses of tanya agriculture. See I. Gyérffy, “A Nagykin Tanya”, Néprajzi Ertesité, 
XI (1910), pp. 129-148. 

21 But see Edith Fél’s study of the village of Martos, A Nagycsaldd és Jogszokdsai a 
Komdrommegyei Martoson (Budapest, 1944), summary in German. 
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a town house of his own for his old age, perhaps one near the peasants’ 
“casino”. 

In relation to the towns the rise of the tanya meant in the first place the 
removal of the stables (dl) that used to surround a town, standing in 
small enclosures (kert), out to the open country. The kert being already a 
little outside the town was in a sense the proto-tanya,?2 but whereas in the 
kert the animals were of chief importance, in the tanya agriculture came to 
predominate. The towns were now able to surround themselves with semi- 
rural suburbs where people could raise vegetables and keep poultry. 

One cannot find sufficient data to prove that this was in fact the 
universal pattern of development. It is therefore all the more delightful to 
discover a case in which the development that has been inferred from in- 
complete historical evidence could be observed at first hand in this century. 
Such a case was offered in 1939 by Dunapataj, in the county of Pest. At 
that time this was the only town, as far as I know, with the old type of stable 
enclosures around it still standing: it was a true kertes vdros (“garden” town, 
or “stable-enclosure” town). 

Dunapataj lies on the banks of the Danube, was not bothered by the 
Turks, and since it used to be regularly flooded the inhabitants lived chiefly 
by fishing. They took to stock-raising only after the institution of flood- 
control in the 19th century. A Magyar community, the customs adopted so 
late were the traditional customs, although necessarily modified to some 
extent by the new emphasis on agriculture. Every family had two plots of 
land, one in the center of the village and one on the edge. The latter, the 
larger, is called the ak, and it is here that the stables and barns were built, 
originally with a sleeping-place for the men around a fireplace. The aké 
has also a kitchen garden. The dwelling-house, formerly built of intertwined 
branches topped by a reed gable, contains a living-room and a kitchen.** 
There is a pig-sty and a chicken-house adjacent. Every family has now also 
a third set of buildings out in the fields beyond the village, which is known 
as the tanya. Originally this is said to have consisted only of a rough stable, 
built in the same fashion as the akd-stable and the village house, of branches 
and reeds, with one corner partitioned off as living-quarters for a herder. 

At the end of the 19th century people were leading the same kind of life 
here as Gyérffy described for the so-called Matyé villages of the north.% 
The tanyas were seasonal quarters for the unmarried men, who tended the 


22 See n. 20, above. The tangle of roads and dead-end lanes which always marked 


the “garden” zone of the “garden” towns is repeated on a larger scale in the tangle of 
roads leading from the town to the tanyas in the vicinity. In Hajdunanas, Nagy-KG6rdés, 
Békés, the similarity is striking. 

23 For illustrations see Edith Fél, “Adatok Dunapataj néprajzahos”, Kiilonlenyomat a 
Néprajzi Ertesité (1937), summary in German. Dr. Fél made the discovery of this 
almost contemporary kertes vdros. 

21 See part I of this article, CSSH, Ill, pp. 78-79. 
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livestock through the winter until January. All the fodder by that time 
being eaten, the animals were driven in to the aké, where the men 
continued to live with them. They still say emphatically that in Dunapataj 
“no nice woman used to go to the akéd.” 

With the 20th century there came changes. The population increased to 
the point that there was no room left to build new houses in the center of 
the village. Young couples were unwilling to live with their parents. Stock- 
raising declined in favor of agriculture. The poorer young couples settled 
on the aké, adding a living-room and a kitchen to the stable. Others stayed 
out on the tanya, adding more suitable living-quarters there. The older and 
more well-to-do peasants grew tired of trudging between their house and 
their aké. Surrendering the latter to their son when he married they would 
build a stable beside their house. Ak6-enclosuves of the old type, like those 
elsewhere called kertes, are still to be seen in Dunapataj, but the old forms 
are disappearing with the old life. What is so interesting here is the apparent 
telescoping into a very short space of time of the whole evolution of the 
tanya-territories of the Alféld which we can only attempt to reconstruct by 
fitting together numerous dispersed pieces of the puzzle. Dunapataj offers 
welcome additional evidence for the probability of the general picture 
presented in this study of “the way in which it most likely happened”. 


4. THE ARREST OF DEVELOPMENT 


The tanya movement may be regarded as a phase in the colonization history 
of a frontier area. A logical enough response to new economic opportunity, 
it has nevertheless had unfortunate consequences. The system is a unique 
phenomenon that can be fully understood and explained only in terms of 
ancient Magyar tradition and it is clearly incapable of being adapted to 
modern requirements. Although they remained nominally citizens, the tanya 
peasants by and large lost contact with the towns; town authorities became 
indifferent to their fate. Many have built their homes in places so in- 
accessible that their families are virtually deprived of medical service, lose 
contact with the Church, and get no education. Such people struggle along 
at a bare subsistence level; they are completely in a rut. Travel agencies, 
movies, musicals, tourists, and the population of Budapest continued, up to 
World War II, to idealize the country life of the plain by dwelling on folklore 
and picturesque costumes, ignoring the terrible rate of infant mortality, the 
perplexingly high incidence of tuberculosis, the low level of life generally. 

Many of the problems of the Alféld are typical of frontier plains in general, 
in semi-arid climates. Once the balance of nature has been upset by 
deforestation, over-grazing, excessive cultivation of a single crop, erosion 
and denudation, it is very difficult to restore satisfactory conditions. Wherever 
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they settled the Magyars made some of these mistakes. In the Alfdld the 
consequences were disastrous, even the once pleasant and fertile park land 
areas being converted into steppe. The drainage work of the 19th century 
has added to the difficulties of the region by lowering the water table and 
increasing the salinity of the soil. 

Another circumstance that is typical of frontier regions newly opened to 
agriculture is the lack of expert knowledge of the potentialities of the soil. 
There is no peasantry with knowledge derived from long experience, the 
accumulated wisdom of many generations. In the Alféld too, agricultural 
methods have long been careless and wasteful. 

A number of other characteristics of the Alf6ld reminded me of the Plains 
of Western North America, of the South African Veldt, the Australian Bush, 
the Argentine Pampus. For the sake of argument, let me summarize here the 
outstanding traits of the Hungarian Alfold as I knew it just before World 
War II. Apart from the urban centers, the Alféld is sparsely settled by 
isolated farmsteads. These are small, have little value, are simply constructed 
from local materials and frequently they are clearly meant to be preliminary, 
or temporary. Housing is often insufficient, but small needs seem to make 
it acceptable. People live in extreme social isolation. Loneliness, hardships, 
grinding labour and poverty are the rule. There is little division of labour 
as compared with other rural regions of Central Europe: the farmer is a 
Jack-of-all-trades. Agricultural technics are undeveloped, the energy used is 
almost entirely animate: muscle power of man and beast. Capital is of little 
importance and is difficult to obtain. Women and children participate in 
working the land. The diet is monotonous, and food is almost completely 
of local origin. Health is poor, illness is considered one of the inevitabilities 
of existence. The professions are strikingly under-represented. Government 
interference as well as governmental care are insignificant, administration is 
slack. Money in circulation represents per family a very small amount. 
Among other typical traits are: barter of produce, private distillation of 
liquor, a great variety of simple articles and goods in the country store, high 
trading profits, soil exhaustion as a constant danger or as an accomplished 
process, absence or pitiful condition of roads, small influence of better 
educated persons, unawareness of what goes on in the rest of the world, 
itinerant preachers, numerous sects, and, till not so long ago, outlaws and 
banditry as an institution of long standing. 

The great difference between the Alféld and some non-European frontiers 
is that in the latter the “frontier” phase was transitory. Its problems dis- 
appeared as population continued to pour in, as transportation continued to 
improve and as capital was applied to raise the productivity of the soil and 
to diversify production generally. In the Alféld such further movements 
for a long time have been weak and halting. In vast tanya districts the 
“frontier” phase appeared almost permanently arrested. 
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One might wonder why the peasants did not turn their traditional aptitude 
for handling animals to better accouat by developing intensive animal hus- 
bandry as a means to higher income. This would call for rationally improved 
pasture and the cultivation of especially nutritious fodder plants. The hot 
dry summers have discouraged effort in this direction. Yet as flood control 
and swamp drainage progressed, permitting ancient winter pastures to be 
reclaimed for agriculture, new solutions had to be found for wintering beasts. 
Cattle bred for slaughter could no longer feed in swamp land for the winter 
but had to have winter fodder provided for them. They were put in the corn 
fields to eat the dry standing stalks, or driven into enclosures and given 
straw. The wild stock (rideg) became half-wild. But even though some 
fodder was raised, the old methods were not radically altered but only 
modified. It is true that heavier breeds of cattle were imported from the 
West to improve the stock, just as in America Herefords were imported to 
replace the Texas Longhorns.*> But the new breeds did not acclimatize well. 
The cattle suffered from excessive thirst in the summer heat, and they became 
liable to tuberculosis. The condition of the peasants’ draught animals is 
much improved by winter feeding in the tanya stable or from mangers beside 
it; they are able to work better in the spring. But after the spring ploughing 
they are turned out to graze on the old type of natural pasture until they are 
needed again to haul the harvest. There are still great stretches of the old 
type of steppe pasture to be seen, filled in summer with grazing cattle. The 
herders, hardy creatures who will sleep on the ground in their felt coats, are 
an interesting social survival. Development has halted far short of a rational 
intensive animal husbandry.”¢ 

To repeat, the conditions that in other semi-arid frontier plains were 
temporary seemed in the Alféld to become fixed: the scene presents us with 
a frontier society in a state of arrest. Where the driving powers that should 
have brought about continued change were lacking, government intervention 
seemed indicated. Anyone who looked into the problems of the tanya 
regions before World War II perceived the need of a comprehensive regional 
plan for social reconstruction, a plan that would take particular heed of the 
tanya population. 


25 Travellers in Hungary often described scenes like those of the great drives in the 


American West. Julia Pardoe, in The City of the Magyar, 3 vols. (London, 1840), II, 
p. 220, found the half wild cattle she saw being driven through Hungary to Vienna 
“small and lean, a fact easily accounted for by the perpetual exercise necessitated by 
the extensive nature of their pastures and the paucity of vegetation”. 

26 At the end of the 19th century the peasants’ methods of farming were in general 
still far behind those of Western Europe. The large estates were ahead of the peasants 
but were often from 30% to 60% steppe. 
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5. EPILOGUE: RECENT CHANGES 


Immediately after the conquest by Russia, a sweeping reform was put 
through: the division of landed estates among the smaller peasants and the 
landless elements. The distribution was regulated by the local communities 
according to simple rules. 

One of the first consequences was a sudden increase in the number of 
tanyas. It is hardly surprising that the old familiar pattern recurred. About 
75,000 tanyas had appeared on the newly allotted lands by the time of the 
political reform in 1948-49.°7 But the Hungarian government, now in 
ideological conformity with the Russian, could not approve of the age-old 
tanya. This individualistic, isolated way of farming impeded socialist transfor- 
mation and perpetuated old problems. Two factors therefore influenced the 
social reconstruction of the Great Plain that was attempted: the aspiration 
of the government to organize tanya districts into independent municipalities, 
and the organization of collective farms necessitating redistribution of 
arable land. 

The government has created many new municipalities, nearly all of them 
in tanya districts where there was some center that could be developed into 
a village. New villages founded between 1945 and 1953 numbered 140, of 
which 67 lie between the Danube and the Tisza.?° This crystallization of 
new municipalities around existing tanya centers radically altered the ad- 
ministrative order of the Alféld towns. The greatest upset was in Szeged in 
1949; after the separation of 9 new villages only 17,000 Joch out of 141,795 
remained to the town. (One Joch is 0.58 ha. or 1.45 acres). The population 
of the municipality fell from 139,616 to 100,000. Before the change 35 
per cent of the citizens lived in tanyas, now less than 2 per cent.?* 

As new communities were founded population was often redistributed, 
the inhabitants of remote farms being resettled in houses built under govern- 
ment regulations. After the floods of 1956, particularly the Danube flood, 
the people of many devastated tanyas were shifted to new municipalities. 

Available data on the collectivization of Hungarian agriculture are scant. 
It seems to have been carried out on a large scale only east of the Tisza. In 
collectivization some of the tanyas are kept as housing for pigs and poultry, 
while in isolated regions of bad roads others serve as seasonal farms. The 
other tanyas are destroyed. In Turkeve, Mezétur, Karcay and Kisujszallas, 
communities with great tanya districts, there was collectivization on a large 
scale in 1950. Within a year 22.2 percent of the tanya population of these 


27 


Ferenc Erdei, Magyar Tudomdnyos Akadémia Il. Tarsadalmi — Térténeti Tudo- 
manyok Ostélyanak Kézleményei. Altalanos tarsadalomtudomanyi sorozat I kétet 2 
szam (Budapest, 1951), pp. 133-146. 

°8 For a map see Féldrajzi Ertesité (1956), p. 73. 

29 Ibid., p. 76; ibid. (1958), p. 193. 
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communities then moved to the town and 30 per cent of the tanyas that fell 
to the collectives were abolished.*° 

The Hungarian tanya may now be doomed to disappear. The present 
time does not favour it. The peasants are no longer permitted to found new 
ones. The general picture of settlement in the Great Plain is not however yet 
very different from what it used to be before the last war; the traveller by air 
over the country between the Danube and the Carpathians still sees the plain 
dotted with innumerable isolated farmsteads. The forces which are at work 
for reform depend ultimately on the political situation of Europe. Once again 
Hungary has become a political frontier, and her inner development will be 
shaped by this circumstance. 


A. N. J. DEN HOLLANDER 
University of Amsterdam 


30 Erdei, loc. cit., pp. 413-14. Halmos Béla offers a local study of these changes in the 
country east of the Tisza and in Békéscsaba and its neighborhood: “Békéscsaba és 
Kornyéke tariiletrende zésének telepiilési Kérdései”, Féldrajzi Ertesité (1957), pp. 181-98. 


LA VIE SOCIALE DES CHINOIS A MADAGASCAR * 


Introduction 


Les Chinois de Madagascar ont une vie sociale particuliére et trés caracté- 
ristique. Ils ont adapté et transformé leurs coutumes, adopté des habitudes 
qui leur étaient étrangéres en les modifiant a leur gré, ce qui en fait une 
communauté spéciale, curieuse et intéressante. Pour citer quelques exemples, 
les Chinois continuent 4 manger de la cuisine chinoise exclusivement, mais 
ils ont presque totalement abandonné l’usage des chop-sticks; ils utilisent la 
cuiller et la fourchette, mais pas de couteau, la cuisine chinoise étant présentée 
découpée dans les plats. Hommes et femmes s’habillent 4 l’européenne, et ce 
n’est que trés rarement, lors de certaines fétes, que quelques jeunes filles 
portent la robe chinoise fendue sur les cotés (ch’i-p’ao). 

L’influence des Chinois dans la Grande Ile est trés importante; ils sont 
installés dans 48 districts sur 58, en 1.500 maisons commerciales; ils sont 
7.349 sur 5.070.806 habitants;! ceci non compris les métis qui porteraient 
ce nombre a une vingtaine de mille. Ils jouent le rdle d’intermédiaires entre 
Européens et Autotochtones, et n’hésitent pas a s’enfoncer loin en brousse 
pour ramasser les produits, café, vanille, girofle etc., qu’ils cédent ensuite 
aux grandes Compagnies Frangaises. Travaillant dans des conditions parfois 
trés pénibles, ils sont arrivés 4 une aisance satisfaisante. Pourtant ils sont trés 
peu connus. Durant les 4 ans et demi que j’ai passés a diriger l’Ecole Franco- 
Chinoise de Fénerive, j’ai pu pénétrer et étudier cette communauté chinoise 
et surtout me rendre compte de son importance. Cet article se borne 4 exposer 
ies faits les plus marquants de la vie sociale des Chinois de Madagascar, une 
étude approfondie de tout ce qui touche cette communauté exigeant un 
travail de longue haleine.? 


* A sequel to Maurice Freedman, “Immigrants and Associations: Chinese in 19thcentu- 


ry Singapore”, CSSH, III, no. 1 (October), pp. 25-48. 

1 Statistiques officielles de 1957. 

2 L’auteur de cet article prépare actuellement une étude détaillée sur: “L’Emigration 
chinoise en Afrique” pour le Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique de France. 
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Caractéristiques principales des Chinois de Madagascar: 
patriotisme et entr’aide 


Une des caractéristiques les plus frappantes des Chinois de Madagascar est 
leur attachement a la Chine et plus particuli¢rement a leur région d’origine. 
Tous les Chinois de Madagascar sont originaires des deux seuls districts de 
Nan-Hai et Shun-Té dans la province de Kuan-Tung. Ils ne se sont relative- 
ment pas trés bien installés et 4 inverse des Indiens par exemple, ils n’ont 
pas acheté de terrains. Il y a, bien sir, des propriétaires chinois, mais dans 
l’ensemble, la propriété fonciére ne constitue pas une source de revenus, et 
beaucoup de Chinois ont fait batir leur maison sur des terrains loués. Leur 
but est toujours resté de gagner assez pour rentrer en Chine finir conforta- 
blement leur jours, suivant le proverbe chinois: “l’arbre peut avoir mille chang? 
de haut, ses feuilles retombent toujours sur ses racines”. Ce n’est que par la 
suite et devant les événements mondiaux, guerre etc. qu’ils commencérent a 
se fixer, le retour en Chine devenant problématique et l’avenir incertain. 
Quoique beaucoup de Chinois aient méme définitivement abandonné I’espoir 
de retourner en Chine, ils continuent 4 considérer leurs enfants, ceux qui 
sont nés 4 Madagascar, et méme les métis, comme originaires de Nan-Hai et 
fl ‘£8, suivant le district d’origine du pére. Trés peu de Chinois se font 
L..ucaliser, et, lorsque l’un d’eux le fait, il est aussit6t mis 4 l’index et plus 
ou moins méprisé. 

Le rythme de vie est basé sur les coutumes et les Chinois continuent 4 
féter la lune le 15 Aoiit, le Nouvel An Chinois début Février, la féte des 
morts (Ch’ing-ming chieh) etc. Les Kuo Min Tang (parti nationaliste chinois) 
vivent méme sur le calendrier nationaliste et marquent leurs dates: Min Kuo... 
par exemple 1960: 49éme année de la République de Chine. Dans les 
boutiques et pour toutes leurs opérations, ils continuent a utiliser le boulier 
ou abaque (suan-p’an). 

L’autre caractéristique qui est tout a fait particuliére 4 Madagascar (avec 
une légére exception pour I’Ile de la Réunion), et que I’on ne retrouve nulle 
part ailleurs est leur entr’aide et leur hospitalité. Il est presque impossible 
de rencontrer un Chinois 4 l’hétel ou au restaurant européen. Partout oi se 
trouve une maison chinoise, on est sir d’y trouver le gite et le couvert, non 
seulement pour les Chinois, mais aussi pour les Européens. Les gendarmes 
et les fonctionnaires en tournée trouvent toujours un accueil chaleureux chez 
les Chinois, et beaucoup préférent y passer la nuit plutét qu’a l’hétel. Cette 
hospitalité est toutefois différente suivant les régions et les gens. Dans I’en- 
semble, la céte-est est plus hospitaliére et certaines villes des hauts-plateaux 
le sont bien moins. Dans les villes, certaines maisons chinoises possédent des 


8 Mesure de dix pieds. 
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chambres d’amis constammant occupées et il y a quotidiennement deux ou 
trois tables de huit couverts pour les invités. 

Il n’existe pas de mendiants ni de miséreux, pas d’orphelins en orphelinat, 
pas d’indigents. Le niveau de vie est en général assez élevé, mais si la 
pauvreté survient par suite de maladie, de mauvaises affaires ou de calamités 
naturelles, le malheureux est immédiatement secouru; un fonds est ouvert 
pour lui permettre de se soigner, de rembourser ses dettes; des marchandises 
lui sont prétées ou données pour remonter sa boutique etc. Les veuves sont 
secourues et les orphelins adoptés par des parents, ou plus simplement par 
des amis ou des voisins. Les enfants ainsi adoptés sont traités exactement 
comme les autres et ne deviennent pas des souffre-douleur comme cela se 
voit si souvent ailleurs. Quand un Chinois parle de ses enfants, il comprend 
tous les enfants vivant sous son toit. Le Chinois ne se vante jamais de son 
geste généreux et ne se plaint pas de ce surcroit de charges familiales. Cette 
entr’aide fait qu’il n’y a pour ainsi dire pas de criminologie chinoise et surtout 
pas de jeunesse délinquante, du moins jusqu’a présent. Les Chinois prétent 
de l’argent et font des transactions importantes sur simple parole. Ceci, non 
seulement entre-eux, mais aussi avec les compagnies frangaises. Rares sont 
les cas d’escroqueries, car si quelqu’un se montre malhonnéte, tout le monde 
se détourne de lui, il ne peut plus traiter aucune affaire et sa situation devient 
difficile. Un agent de compagnie indélicat voit aussitdét disparaitre sa clientéle 
chinoise et n’est plus approvisionné en produits. 

Généralement les Chinois n’aiment pas exposer leurs différents en justice. 
Ils préférent faire leur loi eux-méme, doucement mais de fagon efficace. 


Les clans 


Mais Vharmonie de la société chinoise est loin d’étre parfaite. Cette société 
est en effet divisée en de nombreux clans. Pour |’étranger non averti cela est 
presque impossible a discerner, car les membres des différents clans se ren- 
contrent, s’‘invitent et ne font apparemment pas de distinctions entre-eux. 
Ces clans peuvent se classer en trois catégories principales: clans familiaux, 
clans économiques et clans politiques, étant bien entendu que cette classifi- 
cation est faite par nous pour la bonne compréhension de la vie de la sociéte 
chinoise. 


Les clans familiaux ont pour origine lorigine méme des Chinois 4 Mada- 
gascar. Chaque Chinois installé a fait venir sa famille qui s’est groupée 
autour de lui. La maison principale (on serait tenté de dire la maison mére) 
est en général située dans une ville, tenue par le patriarche auquel succédera 
son premier fils ou l’un des garcons de la maison, celui qui aura le plus de 
capacités et le plus d’influence. Les autres membres de la famille sont envoyés 
a la brousse, dans diverses succursales. La fortune et les biens de la famille 
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sont groupés. Chaque famille forme ainsi un clan. Ces clans ne sont pas 
forcément ennemis, mais chacun défend son patrimoine, ce qui est trés 
naturel. 

Cependant il arrive que les membres d’une méme famille ne s’entendent 
pas. La famille se scinde alors. Mais la cission s’étant effectuée sur une 
brouille, les deux clans ainsi formés continuent 4 se faire la guerre, une guerre 
subtile, orientée sur le prestige et l’influence, et parfois l’économie. Ils se 
fréquentent toujours en apparence, pour la féte des morts par exemple, mais 
sils sont invités par un tier, chacun veut avoir le pas sur l’autre, et celui qui 
s’estime moins bien placé s’abstient de venir. Les jeunes gens de ces familles 
hostiles ne se fréquentent pas et n’obtiennent pas de leurs parents l’autori- 
sation de se marier (en principe, car en fait la jeunesse s’émancipe de plus 
en plus et se marie suivant ses goits bien plus que suivant le goiit des parents). 
Il est 4 remarquer cependant qu’en cas de danger réel; guerre, litige avec des 
Etrangers ou autre, toutes rancunes disparaissent pour faire place a la 
solidarité la plus parfaite. Parfois les rivalités s’apaisent dans le malheur 
commun, ou elle reprennent comme par le passé sitét le danger écarté. 

Les clans économiques sont identiques aux clans familiaux, avec la 
différence que les membres ne sont pas forcément de la méme famille, mais 
sont simplement liés étroitement par leurs intéréts. 

Les clans politiques sont au nombre de deux. Ils ont pour origine une 
dissidence familiale, tel qu’il est décrit plus haut, mais cette dissidence fut 
particuliérement grave et tous les Chinois prirent parti. L’origine de la 
dispute reste assez obscure, question d’influence et d’intérét et rivalité de 
cousins. L’un des antagonistes étant membre fidéle de Parti Nationaliste 
Chinois ou Kuo Min Tang, l’autre se déclara contre pour marquer la rupture. 
Ainsi il se forme deux partis, que les Chinois nomment avec la prononciation 
cantonnaise, du nom de l’école fondée par chaque parti, soit Hin Meng‘ (en 
Mandarin Hsin-Wen) pour les Kuc-min-tang et Wai-T’ai> (en Mandarin 
Hua-T’i) pour les autres; et que les Frangais et les Malgaches appellent assez 
improprement “droite” et “gauche”, partant du raisonnement simpliste que 
les Kuo-min-tang sont droite et que ce qui n’est pas droite est forcément 
gauche. Il est a signaler qu’en général, un clan familial adhére en groupe a 
Pun des “partis”. Ainsi ces deux grands clans, que nous appelons politiques 
pour les distinguer des clans familiaux ordinaires sont des “super-clans 
familiaux” groupants chacun plusieurs familles. Des personnes n’ayant pas 
d’opinions politiques sont parfois enbrigadées dans l’un des clans simplement 
parce que sa famille fait parti de ce clan. 

En plus de ces deux grands clans, il y a un petit groupe de neutres qui a 
des entrées des deux cotés et s’efforce de jouer le réle de conciliateur. 


* Meaning “promotion of literature”. Ed. note. 
Meaning “Chinese principle or group”. Ed. note. 
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Les deux clans sont des clans ennemis; ils poss¢dent chacun leur cercle, 
leur école et leur association sportive. Ils ont tous deux leur si¢ge 4 Tama- 
tave. Leur animosité se manifeste en général le plus, lors des matches de 
Basket-ball. Quand le hasard des matches de championnat met en présence 
ces deux équipes, le match dégénére souvent en bagarre générale, au grand 
désespoir des organisateurs. Ces rivalités tendent d’ailleurs a s’apaiser, les 
jeunes se rapprochant de plus en plus. Si des. bagarres éclatent lors des ren- 
contres sportives, elles sont presque toujou’s provoquées par des adultes 
haineux, et mal réprimées par certains dirigeants pour qui ces incidents sont 
une occasion de faire éclater leur hargne. - 

Le clan dit “de gauche” n’a apparemment pas d’activités extérieures. Par 
contre le Kuo-min-tang édite un journal qui p#rait tous les quinze jours. Il 
ouvre des souscriptions et parfois envoie des sommes importantes 4 Formose: 
aide au Gouvernement Nationaliste, secours aux sinistrés, etc. 


Les groupements: Congrégations, Associations, etc. 


Un fait particulier qu’il convient de signaler tout d’abord est qu’il n’y a pas 
a Madagascar de sociétés secrétes chinoises, ce qui différe beaucoup des 
communautés chinoises de l’Asie du Sud-Est. 

Par |’Administration locale, les Chinois sont divisés en Congrégations. Les 
Chinois d’un district ou d’une commune, s’ils sont au nombre minimum de 
9, élisent un Chef et un sous-chef de Congrégation.* La Congrégation com- 
prend tous les Chinois domiciliés dans le district ou la commune. Le Chef 
de Congrégation est élu pour un an, mais son mandat est renouvable sans 
restrictions. Sa candidature est soumise au Chef de district ou au maire qui 
la transmet au bureau des affaires politiques. Le Chef de Congrégation a un 
poste semi-officiel et non rémunéré. Il s’occupe des affaires civiles des Chi- 
nois, transmet les papiers administratifs, sert d’interpréte et de traducteur. 
peut se porter garant des membres de sa congrégation devant l’administration 
et représente les Chinois lors des cérémonies officielles. En compensation, il 
jouit de l’estime générale, et se voit défalquer une certaine partie de ses 
imp6ts par l’Administration. Le Chef de congrégation est généralement choisi 
pour sa connaissance des langues et pour sa situation d’ensemble. La Con- 
grégation a trés peu d’activité, elle ne posséde pas de biens. Les Chinois ne 
choisissent pas leur Congrégation mais font d’emblée parti de celle de leur 
domicile. 

Les Associations sont beaucoup plus anciennes que les Congrégations. 
Leur origine remonte 4 une cinquantaine d’années.’ Elles portent des noms 


6 Loi de 1925, rectifiée en Juin 1932. 


Hsiao Che Yin, Fei Chou Hua Chiao Ching Chi (“L’Economie des Chinois d’Outre- 
Mer en Afrique”) p. 134. 
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différents: Association Chinoise, Société, Cercle, Club, etc., mais en réalité 
elles ont toutes le méme but. A leur création, les Associations s’occupaient 
de toutes les affaires chinoises, tant intérieures qu’extérieures. Mais leur 
activité s’est trouvée réduite lors de la formation des congrégations. La 
différence essentielle entre Association et Congrégation est que l’adhésion a 
Association est librement consentie alors que l’on fait d’office parti de la 
Congrégation. Ceci est trés important 4 cause des questions de clans. 

Au point de vue administratif, les Associations chinoises sont des asso- 
ciations déclarées sans but lucratif, destinées a aider les membres nécessiteux, 
organiser les fétes de familes et des rencontres amicales, fonder une école, 
etc. A Vinverse des Congrégations, les Associations possédent des biens 
mobiliers et immobiliers, dont une grande maison qui sert de salle de réunions 
et souvent abrite l’école. Certaines écoles possédent un batiment indépendant 
de la salle de l’Association. C’est dans cette maison commune que les Chinois 
se réunissent pour jouer aux cartes, lire ou simplement bavarder, que sont 
célébrés les mariages, etc. 

L’organisation de |’Association change suivant les endroits et dépend 
beaucoup des clans. Généralement, il y a une association par congrégation, 
et les deux s’unissent étroitement. Voici quelques types d’Association. 

A Fénerive-Est, les Chinois sont assez unis: la question des clans ne se 
fait pas sentir et les trés rares dissidents sont discréts. L’Association forme 
une sorte de petit gouvernement: il y a un président et un vice-président, un 
secrétaire général, un trésorier, un délégué aux affaires extérieures et un vice 
qui sont les chef et sous chef de Congrégation etc. Le trésorier de l’Asso- 
ciation est également trésorier de l’Ecole et le président du Conseil d’Ad- 
ministration de l’Ecole est généralement un membre de l’Association. A 
Fénerive-Est, les dirigeants sont les méme depuis plusieurs années. 

Le systéme de Tananarive est tout différent. Le président de l’Association 
est souvent également élu Chef de congrégation. Les clans familiaux sont 
plus nombreux que partout ailleurs et les clans politiques 4 peu prés a égalité. 
Le Chef de Congrégation et Président de I’Association est plutét neutre. Les 
autres membres de |’Association font parti d’un peu tous les groupes. Cette 
organisation parait 4 premiére vue étre un compromis idéal; mais des diver- 
gences concernant les affaires chinoises éclatent trés souvent, et une majorité 
suffisante pour pouvoir trancher avec autorité est difficile 4 réaliser. Ainsi 
l’Ecole qui posséde des batiments magnifiques change de directeur presque 
tous les six mois. 


Les autres Associations de ile sont presques toutes fondées sur ces 
modéles. Mais la ville de Tamarave est totalement différente. C’est en effet 
la seule de Madagascar 4 posséder deux Associations chinoises bien 
distinctes, avec deux maisons de réunion, deux écoles, deux Associations 
Sportives. Ces deux Associations sont celles formées par les deux clans 


politiques. 
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Le Kuo Min Tang dirige l’Ecole Hsin-Wen, officiellement nommée Ecole 
Franco-Chinoise. Cette Association est tout 4 fait politique et ne s’en cache 
pas. Elle édite un journal, Man Foung (en mandarin: Min Feng),® organe de 
propagande, de publicité pour l’Ecole et d’information diverses, patroné 
par le Parti Nationaliste Chinois de Madagascar. Le Chef et les professeurs 
n’ont pas été changés depuis sa création: ils sont presque tous de la méme 
famille ou plus ou moins membre du clan. Cette Association a de nombreuses 
activités, elle ouvre des nombreuses souscriptions destinées a financer soit le 
journal, soit le personnel, soit les voyage 4 Formose de ses dirigeants, soit les 
fétes données lors des fétes nationales chinoises Kuo min tang ou lors du 
passage des délégués chinois gouvernementaux dans la ville et ainsi de suite. 
C’est également sous son égide qu’est formée l’Association des Jeunesses 
Chinoises de Madagascar, Association d’entr’aide sans but lucratif dans le 
cadre de laquelle est organisé le groupe sportif. 

Le groupe chinois non Kuo-min-tang dirige l’Ecole Hua-T’i officiellement 
nommée Ecole Chinoise Mixte. Ce groupe et l’Ecole se flattent de n’appar- 
tenir 4 aucun parti politique et n’ont apparemment aucune activité extérieure. _ 
C’est parmi les membres de cette Ecole que depuis de nombreuses années 
le Chef de la Congrégation de Tamatave est élu. Ce groupe étant extrémement 
discret, il n’y a rien de spécial 4 en dire si ce n’est qu’il existe avec l’intention 
de s’opposer le plus possible, mais de fagon passive, 4 tout ce que fait le 
parti Kuo Min Tang. 

Il convient également de ne pas oublier les Association Sportives. Tous 
les Chinois de Madagascar sont passionnés de basket-ball et chaque école 
tache de former des équipes et d’installer un terrain. Les principales sont 
l’Association Sportive de Tananarive, l’Association Sportive Chinoise de 
Tamatave (appartenant a l’Ecole Hua-T’i), la section sportive de l’Associa- 
tion des jeunesses chinoises de Madagascar (appartenant 4 I’Ecole Hsin- 
Wen) qui participent souvent aux championnats de Madagascar et méme des 
trois iles de Madagascar, la Réunion et Maurice, tant en équipes masculines 
que féminines. 


Les femmes chinoises 


Venues plus tard que les hommes, elles sont beaucoup moins nombreuses 
et depuis la fin de la deuxiéme guerre mondiale, il leur est de plus en plus 
difficile d’obtenir les visas d’entrée. ; 

Elles se sont merveilleusement bien aclimatées; elles parlent presque toutes 
la langue malgache et tiennent, en plus de leur maison, la boutique avec leur 
mari. Trés travailleuses, elles ont entrepris de faire de la confection et la 
fortune familiale leur doit souvent beaucoup. Il est 4 remarquer que dans 
8 The People’s Spearhead. 
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Yensemble les Chinois mariés 4 des femmes chinoises sont plus aisés que 
les autres. 

Les femmes chinoises ont apparemment une vie trés effacée et on les 
voit peu dans les réunions officielles. Cependant leur influence est grande et 
leurs avis sont écoutés. Elles sont plus sévéres que les hommes au sujet des 
clans familiaux et il n’est par rare de les voir s’opposer au mariage de leurs 
enfants pour des questions de famille. Par contre elles sont plus indifférentes 
aux Clans politiques; elle ont une influence modératrice bienfaisante dans les 
heurts qui opposent ces deux clans. 

Certaines femmes chinoises ont une vie sociale trés active et indépendante 
de celle de leur mari, méme dans les rapports sino-frangais. Elles sont a la 
téte de groupements divers, voyagent, font des invitations etc. 


Les métis 


Les femmes chinoises étant moins nombreuses que les hommes, beaucoup 
de Chinois cohabitent avec des femmes malgaches et de nombreux enfants 
sont nés de ces unions. Il y a plus de métis dans les campagnes que dans les 
villes. On peut distinguer: 

Les métis dont le pére, aprés avoir vécu un certain temps avec la maman 
malgache, fait venir sa femme légitime de Chine ou épouse une Chinoise de 
Madagascar. Si l’épouse chinoise refuse d’accueillir sous son toit les enfants 
métis, le pére s’en sépare, les laisse 4 la mére en lui donnant le plus souvent 
une compensation matérielle (maison, marchandises et argent). Ces enfants 
s’intégrent 4.la vie malgache et ne se distinguent plus des autres enfants 
malgaches, si ce n’est par leur aspect physique. Parfois le pére continue 4 
s’occuper de l’éducation de ses enfants métis et les envoie a l’école chinoise. 

Les métis dont le pére est marié ou vit maritalement avec la mére. Ces 
enfants sont élevés comme des Chinois. Ils vont 4 l’Ecole Chinoise; ils sont 
choyés par le pére et vivent dans l’aisance. Négligeant le nom officiel qu’ils 
portent devant l’administration, nom malgache de la mére pour les enfants 
naturels, le pére les appelle du nom chinois qu’il leur a donné. Aucune 
différence n’est faite entre Chinois purs et métis, du moins parmi les enfants 
et les jeunes, car les vieux font parfois encore des distinctions. Ainsi, dans 
les écoles chinoises il y a peu de professeurs métis, et il y a peu de métis 
parmi les membres des Associations. 

Les Chinois s’intégrent de plus en plus intimement a la vie malgache, ils 
épousent de plus en plus leur concubine malgache et reconnaissent les enfants 
naturels métis. 
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L’éducation et la jeunesse 


L’éducation de leurs enfants est une des préoccupations essentielles des 
parents chinois, et pourtant les enfants chinois de Madagascar sont dans 
Vensemble peu et mal instruits. L’Ecole est le centre de l’activité chinoise. 
Par l’Association Sportive, les fétes scolaires, etc., elle est souvent la plus 
importante distraction du village. Les Chinois dépensent beaucoup d’argent 
pour leurs écoles; ils construisent des batiments magnifiques, mais ils sem- 
blent qu’ils n’ont pas exactement bien compris l’importance de l’éducation. 
Ils s’attachent plus au faste extérieur qu’a instruction proprement dite. 
Ainsi ils n’hésitent pas a4 faire manquer la classe aux enfants s’ils ont besoin 
d’aide dans la boutique. Les enfants sont les principaux employés des maisons 
commerciales chinoises, et beaucoup ne terminent pas leurs études pour 
travailler plus t6t. Les parents retirent également leurs enfants de l’école si 
le professeur ne leur plait pas, ou si l’enfant se plaint d’une punition, d’une 
legon trop difficile ou tous autres motifs futiles. Le réle du professeur est 
extrémement délicat: c’est l'une des causes de la mauvaise instruction géné- 
rale. Peu de Chinois 4 Madagascar possédent une formation suffisante pour 
assurer l'éducation. Ceux qui pourraient étre professeurs préférent s’en 
abstenir et faire du commerce, a cause des difficultés qui se présentent 2 ceux 
qui n’ont pas suffisemment d’influence ou d’appuis pour s’imposer aux 
parents. Les professeurs sont donc rares et précieux et quoique le plus souvent 
incapables, ils se voient offrir des salaires élevés. Le reméde serait de faire 
venir des professeurs de l’extérieur Formose, Hong Kong, France, etc. 
Quelques expériences ont été tentées, mais elles se heurtent 4 deux difficultés 
principales: l’obstention du visa d’entrée qui est de plus en plus difficile, et 
Yopposition d’un certain groupe de Chinois, parmi lesquels figurent les 
professeurs déja en place et ayant monopolisé l’emploi qui craignent la 
concurrence. 

La solution pourraient venir de la jeunesse chinoise qui donnerait un 
nouvel élan a la société. Malheureusement, malgré de sérieux progrés, cette 
jeunesse ne semble pas avoir trés bien pris conscience de l’importance de 
sa situation. Les jeunes hésitent 4 entrer a l’Ecole Chinoise et c’est com- 
préhensif, tant l’enseignement qui leur est donné est vide de sens et ennuyeux. 
Pour parer a Jeur incapacité, les professeurs font durer les études inter- 
minablement et les jeunes obtiennent leur certificat d’études primaires vers 
18 ans, s’ils ont la patience d’attendre jusque 1a. Aprés il n’y a plus rien 
d’autre que la boutique paternelle. Ils ont dépassé la limite d’4ge pour entrer 
dans une école technique ou professionnelle. Quelques jeunes gens com- 
mencent timidement 4 sortir de ce cercle; ils s’orientent généralement vers 
Pélectricité, la réparation T.S.F., la mécanique automobile et tous les métiers 
qu’ils peuvent apprendre seuls. Il commence a4 y avoir des garages et des 
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ateliers chinois. Ces exemples sont encore isolés, mais ils tendent a se 
multiplier et constituent un sérieux encouragement. 

Pour de nombreux jeunes se pose le dilemme suivant: ou apprendre le 
chinois a l’école chinoise et se voir réduit 4 continuer le commerce de leur 
pére, ou essayer de s’élever dans une branche technique ou intellectuelle 
dans les écoles frangaises et abandonner l’étude du chinois, et par 1a méme 
voir la société chinoise se séparer de lui. Pour beaucoup la question ne se 
pose méme pas, car lorsqu’ils sont en age de faire leur choix, il est souvent 
déja trop tard, leur niveau linguistique étant trop faible pour qu’ils puissent 
changer brutalement l’orientation de leurs études. 

Certains parents ont envoyé leurs enfants poursuivre leurs études 4 For- 
mose, sur la recommandation de l’Ecole Kuo-min-tang. L’expérience est 
encore trop récente pour avoir donné un résultat. Toutefois il est déja 
possible de prévoir les difficultés qui se présenteront pour ces jeunes formés 
entiérement a la fagon chinoise et ne parlant ni le francais ni le malgache. 


Le mariage 


C’est le plus grand événement de la vie des Chinois de Madagascar. II est le 
sujet de conversation principal des dames et la “Grande Féte”. Les jeunes 
filles chinoises sont moins nombreuses que les garcons et ne manquent pas 
de prétendants, ce qui les rend assez exigeantes. Le jeune homme doit étre 
en mesure de faire une féte grandiose. Le vieux Chinois tiennent beaucoup 
a cette féte, mais les jeunes trouvent souvent que les sommes dépensées pour 
un seul repas auraient fait un précieux capital pour monter le ménage. 

Cette féte et la féte des fiangailles qui la précéde, nous les décrirons dans 
leurs détails, car elles sont typiques du curieux mélange de coutumes et de 
la fagon de vivre des Chinois de Madagascar. 

Les fiangailles sont considérées comme absolument indispensables. L’in- 
vitation est rédigée sur un carton rose. La féte elle-méme consiste en un 
goiter; les invités prennent place autour d’une longue table, sans protocole 
mais presque toujours les femmes d’un cdté et les hommes de I’autre. Les 
Chinois appellent cela “thé” bien que le thé soit remplacé par de la biére et 
de la limonade. A la table d’honneur sont placés les fiancés et de chaque cété 
les témoins, parents, etc., par ordre d’imrortance. Les invités mangent et 
boivent en devisant entre eux. Au bout d’un moment le témoin se léve, 
demande le silence et annonce qu'il a la joie de faire part des fiangailles de 
M. X et Mile. Y. Le jeune homme passe 4 sa fiancée la bague de fiangaille 
et tout le monde applaudit et léve son verre. Puis le témoin, le fiancé, certains 
parents et des invités font un petit discours, remerciements, souhaits de 
bonheur et plaisanteries. Quand personne n’a plus rien a dire, le fiancé 
débouche la bouteille de champagne. Des jeunes gens servent le champagne 
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aux invités. Tout le monde léve son verre, boit son champagne et s’en va. 
La cérémonie est terminée. 

En général, les parents de la jeune fille donnent un repas le soir, pour la 
famille et les amis intimes (ce qui peut parfois faire quelques centaines 
de personnes). Ce qui est étrange, c’est que malgré le manque de profondeur 
de cette cérémonie, elle semble indispensable aux Chinois. Ainsi, des jeunes 
gens pressés ou désireux de faire des économies, se fiancent le matin pour se 
marier l’aprés-midi, mais l’idée de supprimer les fiangailles est impensable 
pour eux. 

Le mariage comporte une vraie cérémonie, qui se déroule dans la salle de 
Association Chinoise décorée pour le circonstance. La décoration peut durer 
plusieurs jours et est parfois trés luxueuse, certains font exécuter des travaux 
importants comme une nouvelle installation électrique ou une installation 
de ventilateurs, travaux qui restent ensuite a l’Association. 

Les cartes d’invitations sont rédigées sur un carton rouge. Au fond de la 
salle est disposée une longue table derriére laquelle prendront place le 
marieur, les intermédiaires et les plus proches parents. Face a la table, des 
chaises sont disposées pour les invités, un peu comme dans une salle de 
spectacle. De chaque cété de la piece, les cadeaux sont exposés, enveloppés 
de papiers rouges transparents, et portant les noms des donateurs. 

Les invités prennent place sur les chaises, puis un personnage qu’on peut 
appeler le “speaker” appelle une par une les personnes qui prendront place 
derriére la table officielle. Ces personnes portent 4 la boutonniére un ruban 
rouge sur lequel est inscrit leur titre et leur fonction. Quand tout le monde 
est en place, arrivent les mariés qui se donnent le bras et sont précédés de 
leur demoiselles et garcons d’honneurs. Les jeunes filles portent des robes 
longues de ton pastel et les garcons sont en smoking blanc. La mariée est 
en blanc et le marié en smoking noir. Mais la soeur de la mariée porte une 
robe, de forme européenne et de couleur rouge, sans doute en souvenir des 
mariages anciens. Les jeunes époux s’avancent jusque devant la table officielle. 
Le marieur lit l’'acte de mariage rédigé en chinois sur un carton rouge, puis 
fait signer cet acte par les personnes intéressées. Il n’y a pas de formule 
verbale de consentement mutuel. Il y a ensuite plusieurs petits discours, lus 
ou improvisés. Puis les mariés, sur les injonctions du crieur qui depuis le 
début continue 4 annoncer les diverses phases de la cérémonie, font des 
saluts: un salut l’un vers l’autre, un salut au marieur, un aux intermédiaires, 
un au parents et un aux invités. Le cortége se reforme et quitte la salle aux 
accents de la marche nuptiale, toujours la marche de Lohengrin de Wagner. 
Il y a ensuite une collation, du méme genre que pour les fiangailles mais 
Yon reste debout. Aprés le départ des invités, la salle est débarrassée et 
aménagée pour le repas du soir. Ce repas ne comporte que des plats de iuxe 
trés cofiteux et classiques (champignons noirs, abalones, etc.). Il y a parfois 
plusieurs centaines d’invités et un mariage revient souvent a plusieurs millions 
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d’anciens francs. Aussi de nombreux jeunes gens hésitent-ils 4 dépenser une 
telle somme rien que pour une cérémonie et ils restent célibataires ou pren- 
nent des épouses malgaches. 

Cependant ces traditions un peu ridicules commencent 4 disparaitre, et 
les jeunes remplacent de plus en plus le diner cotiteux par un goiter ou un 
cocktail dansant. 

Cette cérémonie de mariage est la cérémonie chinoise. Parfois les Chinois 
la remplace ou lui adjoigne une cérémonie religieuse catholique (pour les 
chrétiens) et une cérémonie administrative devant le maire. Les mariés font 
une, deux ou trois cérémonies. Le mariage devant le maire est de plus en 
plus courant, a cause de certaines difficultés administratives rencontrées par 
les Chinois, l’Administration de Madagascar ayant déclaré putatif le mariage 
célébré 4 la fagon chinoise. C’est 1a un point de droit qu'il serait intéressant 
d’étudier plus en détail. De toute fagon le mariage a4 la mairie est considéré 
comme une simple formalité et se déroule discrétement et sans faste. Il est 


toujours accompagné d’une cérémonie soit chinoise soit catholique ou des 
deux 4 la fois. 


Conclusion 


Les Chinois de Madagascar ont une vie sociale harmonieuse et bien réglée. 
Ils sont heureux actuellement, mais ils semblent ne pas voir l’évolution qui 
se fait dans le monde. Ils vivent dans leur monde a eux, fermé, étroit et 
régionaliste. Il esi a souhaiter pour eux qu’ils prennent conscience sans 
tarder des réalités de la vie présente, qu’ils apprennent 4 ne plus compter 
uniquement sur la seule voie du commerce, mais sur leurs capacités intel- 
lectuelles et leur formation technique dont ils auront besoin a l’avenir. 
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MARRIAGE AMONG THE ENGLISH NOBILITY IN THE 
16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES! 


In this paper an attempt is made to study the marriage customs and family 
relationships of the titular peerage and the 500 or so leading county families 
who together formed the dominant political and social grouping of Tudor 
and Stuart England. Generalisations here made apply only to this restricted 
class and not necessarily to those below it. When it comes to be investigated, 
the behaviour of the lesser gentry, the yeomanry, the peasantry and the 
merchants may well show significant differences from the model set by their 
betters. 

Marriage in England today is usually the result of the free choice of the 
individual man and woman, united primarily on the basis of romantic and 
sexual attraction, and a harmony of tastes and interests. The two distinct 
features of this situation are choice by the individuals concerned rather than 
by their parents, and selection mainly—though not necessarily exclusively— 
for personal reasons rather than for social or financial advancement. Thanks 
to the economic independence of young people under conditions of full 
employment and to the massive circulation of literature exclusively devoted 
to the theme of romantic marriage, the image is probably a fair approxi- 
mation to the truth in a majority of cases. But despite the rise of notions of 
romantic love in the twelfth century, the medieval popularity of stories like 
that of Tristan and Iseult, and the later success of Amadis of Gaul and 
similar romances, their impact upon the practice of the European landed 
classes was until very recently of negligible importance. There are two 
main reasons for this remarkable time-lag. Firstly there persisted very 
strongly that suspicion and dislike of passionate love between the sexes 
which was shared both by the Ancient World and the medieval church. 
Secondly there was the firm belief in the subjection of children to parental 


! In the interests of compression, this paper is confined to an outline of the main con- 
clusions. The great bulk of the supporting evidence and the footnote documentation 
has been omitted, and will appear in my book on The Nobility of England, 1558-1642. 
I am very grateful to Mr. Keith Thomas and Mr. Christopher Hill for having read and 
criticised this paper in draft. Their comments, particularly those of the former, have 
saved me from many errors of judgment, though I have no doubt that they believe that 
many more remain. 
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control which was natural to a society in which family discipline was the 
main guarantee of public order, and to a class in which young men were not 
expected to work and were therefore dependent for their living upon al- 
lowances from their fathers. This subordination was emphasised by outward 
forms of respect, upon which England was particularly insistent. As Donne 
pointed out “Children kneele to aske blessing of Parents in England, but 
where else?” 2 

The most severe parental pressure was inevitably exercised on daughters, 
who were most dependent and sheltered, who were regarded as members of 
an inferior sex, and who had little alternative to obedience since celibacy 
was even less attractive than an unwanted husband. Parents felt themselves 
morally obliged to see their daughters married off, and daughters were both 
unwilling and unable to resist. Fathers in their wills commonly made their 
bequests of marriage portions for their daughters conditional upon approval 
of the groom by guardians or executors, such clauses continuing with di- 
minishing frequency, and perhaps with diminishing effect, in the early seven- 
teenth century. Sometimes parents actually went so far as to nominate a 
particular husband for their daughters in their wills, though not always 
successfully. In the early sixteenth century wills and marriage contracts by 
which small children were bartered in advance like cattle were fairly common 
in all classes and all areas, and they were still being made by the lesser 
squires of the north at the end of the century.? In the more sophisticated 
circles of the upper gentry and aristocracy of the south, however, these 
extreme measures were now very rare, though they were still occasionally 
practised. When in 1614 the King of Sumatra wrote to ask for an English 
wife, there was not lacking “a gentleman of honourable parentage” who, like 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliére, was prepared to sacrifice his 
daughter.4 

It was only through bitter family struggles, some successful, some less so, 
that acceptance of a woman’s right of veto came to be accepted. Fathers 
began to realise that unwilling marriages tended to lead to quarrels and 
scandals that could be very harmful to family prosperity. As Fuller remarked 
“so many forced Matches make fained Love and cause real unhappinesse” 
with a consequent temptation to adultery.’ Of course conditions varied from 
familiy to family according to the temperament of the father, and daughters 
continued to be under heavy parental pressure for several centuries, but on 


2 The Sermons of John Donne, ed. E. M. Simpson and G. R. Potter, IX (Los Angeles, 
1958), p. 59. 

8 Boughton House, Buccleuch MSS, U.W. 27/63. History of Northumberland, IV, 
p. 415; X, p. 285. R. Surtees, The County Palatine of Durham, 1816-40, II, p. 7 n. 1, 
P.C.C., 12 Welles. 

4 Cal. S. P. Colonial, East Indies, 1513-1616, p. 335. 

5 T. Fuller, The Worthies of England, 1662, p. 234. 
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the whole contemporary comment suggests that this significant advance in the 
history of the emancipation of women took place between 1540 and 1640. Con- 
crete proof of this shift in opinion is provided by changes in the nature of testa- 
mentary bequests. By the third decade of the seventeenth century many 
parents in their wills were leaving their daughters portions free from any 
strings at all, and which had to be paid at a certain age, whether the girl was 
married or not. With few exceptions, the age varied from 17 to 21, with 18 
as the most common, though this did not mean that girls were legally free 
thereafter since the Canons of 1603 made marriage of children under 21 
dependent on the consent of parents or guardians. Nevertheless, fierce 
testamentary dispositions were now exceptional, and the farthest that most 
parents were willing to go was to offer a reward for obedience in addition 
to the basic portion. Finally, with the introduction of the “strict settlement” 
in the late seventeenth century, the portions of all future children were usually 
laid down at the time of their parents’ marriage. A girl was at last in a 
position to defy her parents without depriving herself of her marriage portion. 
It should be emphasised, however, that this new freedom did not mean that 
women were now likely to ignore the old social and economic bases for 
selection, nor even that the traditional moral obligation to defer to parental 
wishes was very much less effective. Most girls would for centuries continue 
to obey their parents since this was what they had been taught to regard as 
their Christian duty. All that had been established was the moral right and 
the economic power to exercise a veto in the last resort. 

For sons freedom of choice was almost as restricted as it was for daughters. 
The desire to prevent the marriage passing out of the family control because 
of wardship and the financial importance of the settlement prompted the 
father to marry his son and heir during his own lifetime to a woman he had 
chosen for him. The son was usually at the mercy of his father, since he 
depended on him for an allowance during the latter’s lifetime and for the 
provision of a jointure for his widow, without either of which marriage was 
virtually impossible. Nevertheless, the early seventeenth century saw a 
softening of opinion, and by the middle of the century most parents had in 
practice conceded to their eldest sons the right of veto. When in 1633 Sir 
Owen Wynn remarked that his son was “a free man, to be disposed of as 
God Almighty and his parents think fittest for him”, he was doing no more 
than express the current, muddled doctrine.? 

To support these ancient habits of mind that disapproved of love and 
insisted on strict parental control, there was added a further, institutional, 
factor. By feudal law the King enjoyed rights over the lands and the disposal 


® See, for example, P.C.C., 22 Nevill, 51 Stafforde, 23 Dorset, 54 Saville, 91 Ridley, 
70 Seager. For the 1603 Canons, see E. Gibson, Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani. 
1761, p. 421. 

7 Cal. of Wynn Papers, 1926, no. 2011. 
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in marriage of any of his tenants in chief who inherited his estates while still 
a minor. The Tudors revived this authority as a fiscal device, the rt of 
Wards being set up to sell to individuals the Crown’s rights over © © ‘nor’s 
person and one third of his lands. The child could be bought icom the 
Court, either to be married to one of the purchaser’s own children, or to be 
auctioned to the mother, or to another. It was rare for a ward to refuse to 
marry his guardian’s choice, since if he did he would merely be resold to the 
highest bidder. The will of the 1st Lord Rich, drawn up in 1567, provides 
a striking example of the cynical detachment with which such slave trading 
was still regarded in the mid-sixteenth century. Among other offspring Lord 
Rich left an illegitimate son, Richard, for whom he now made provision. 
Among other bequests, he instructed his executors to “provide or buy one 
woman warde or summe other woman having Mannors londes and tenements 
in possession of the Cler yerely value of Two hundreth pounde by yere over 
all chardges at the leaste for mariage to be had and solempnised to the said 
Richard”. If Richard should refuse to marry the girl, the executors were 
“to sell the saide warde ... to the uttermost advantage”. The possibility 
that the ward might refuse Richard was not even thought worth considering.’ 

The notorious abuses of the system were coming under increasing criticism 
at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Though the distinction should not be pressed too hard, in the sixteenth 
century the main objection was that the traffic in wards both undermined the 
natural authority of parents and relatives by giving the power of marriage to 
strangers, and endangered the long-term family fortunes by placing a third 
of the property at the mercy of rapacious guardians. If natural rights were 
offended, at this stage they were more the natural rights of parents to 
authority than of children to freedom of choice. But in the early seventeenth 
century the emphasis shifted from criticism of abuses of the system to direct 
attacks on the system itself. In 1607 George Wilkins devoted a whole play 
to illustrating the injustice and cruelty of wardship—a work performed, 
curiously enough, by the King’s Players—while Marston went straight to the 
issue of personal liberty. By the 1650s even an arch-conservative like the 
Duke of Newcastle was advising Charles II “that wardes may notte bee 
baughte and solde like Horses in Smithfield”.® 

When one discusses this extraordinary institution, it must be remembered 
that it was not out of keeping with the ideas of the sixteenth century, and 
that there was often little reason to suppose that the mother would prove a 
more responsible or less imperious guardian of her children than a stranger 
appointed by the Court. The Court of Wards was tolerated as long as the 


8 P.C.C., 12 Babington. 
® G. Wilkins, The Miseries of Inforst Marriage, 1607 and 1611. J. Marston, The 
Scourge of Villainy, bk. I, Satyre ii. S. A. Strong, A Catalogue... of Documents at 
Welbeck, 1903, p. 195. 
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society upon which it preyed had itself little respect for individual freedom 
of choice. Only when that freedom began to win a grudging acceptance did 
its anachronistic character become obvious. 

On the basis of the surviving evidence it would seem that freedom of 
choice for women was largely restricted to those with the opportunities of 
casual association with males afforded by life at Court. Under the watchful 
parental eye in the country manor-house, things were much more difficult. 
For men the least free were the heirs male of the greatest families. Never- 
theless the doctrine of the absolute right of parents over the disposal of their 
children was slowly weakening in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. King James. himself declared that “parents may forbid their 
Children an unfitt Marriage, but they may not force their Consciences to a 
fitt”, and by 1638 Lord North was writing of the need to persuade “parents 
to leave their Children full freedome with their consent in so important a 
case”’.10 

When one looks for the cause of this change of attitude, it seems likely 
that a preponderant part was played by the puritan ethic. Various tendencies 
were at work to stimulate the growth of individualism, not merely in man’s 
relation to God, but also in economics and in politics. But superimposed 
upon them there was the strong working of moral and religious enthusiasm 
for a Christian society based on secure family relationships. The most ad- 
vanced parents, like Mildmay or Montagu, were men of deep religious con- 
viction, and an examination of puritan pamphlet and sermon literature shows 
criticism of the two basic presuppositions underlying the arranged marriage. 
It should be emphasised, however, that most puritans had no express intention 
of undermining parental authority, and indeed were positively anxious to 
reinforce it. For example in 1589 the Rev. John Stockwood published a 
book entirely devoted to the thesis that children should not marry without 
parental consent, the Bible and the great Protestant divines like Calvin and 
Beza being ransacked for suitable supporting evidence. But his desire for a 
happy and Christian marriage made him come down firmly against parents 
who force marriage where there is no love for the sake of material gain, a 
practice which he regarded as being particularly prevalent among the nobility. 
Criticism of the manipulation of marriage for material ends had certainly 
always existed, but its volume seems to have been increasing in the early 
seventeenth century. Although most critics wanted to preserve parental 
control of marriage, their argument in fact destroyed the main incentive for 
such control. Secondly, there developed a vigorous popular controversy over 
the position of women in society, which, despite some determined rearguard 


10 B. M. Harl. MSS 7582 f. 53v. Dudley Lord North, A Forest of Varieties, II (1645), 
p. 141. 

11 J. Stockwood, A Bartholmew Fairing, 1589, p. 76. L. B. Wright, Middle-Class 
Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), pp. 208-9, 217-23, 484, 505-7. 
K. Thomas, “The Double Standard”, Journal of the History of Ideas, XX (1959). 
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action, nevertheless “quickened the processes leading to the so-called freedom 
of woman in modern society”. In the course of this debate the old tradition 
of the double standard of sexual morality for men and women came under 
heavy criticism, one of the features of puritanism being a refusal to accept 
the normal tolerant attitude toward adultery by the male.’! This tightening 
of sexual mores made forced marriage to an unloved partner insupportable 
to men, and was a powerful influence in encouraging sons to assert them- 
selves. The double standard is essential to the arranged marriage, and any 
attack on the one must lead to an undermining of the other. 


A principal motive behind the arranged marriage was undoubtedly financial 
gain and we must therefore examine with care the mechanics of the legal 
transactions that preceded and accompanied the ceremony. 

The father of the bride had to provide a substantial cash portion, usually 
payable in several instalments over one or two years. In addition he had of 
course to provide the bride’s trousseau and jewels, and usually the marriage 
feast as well, which was often an orgy of gargantuan proportions. In return 
for these straightforward payments the father of the groom had to undertake 
a far wider set of obligations. The most important was the provision of a 
future jointure, or annual allowance for support of the bride during her 
widowhood, and the ratio between it and the cash portion was the main issue 
around which negotiations turned. It usually took the form of physical 
ownership of land, though occasionally families preferred to retain the estates 
under unified management and to pay the widow a fixed annuity instead. 

Second in importance to the jointure, and particularly significant if the 
bride’s father had his daughter’s present comfort at heart, was the allowance 
made to the groom in his father’s life-time. This also might take the form 
either of an annuity, or of a direct transfer of property and a house, often 
the same as the jointure. In either case, the father of the groom usually 
undertook to give the pair lodging in his own house for the first few years, 
the idea being to train them in the art of housekeeping and to give them time 
for the accumulation of furniture. As a result most young couples had to 
start their married life under the interfering eyes of a mother or a mother- 
in-law. A further obligation written into an increasing number of settlements 
after about 1620 was that of settling on trustees an annual sum as a personal 
allowance for the bride. This was a new development, and is symptomatic 
of the increasing economic independence of women at this period. 

Fourthly the father of the groom was expected to make clear the proportion ' 
of his estate which he proposed to leave to his eldest son after his death. This 
settlement of the estate was in some ways the crucial issue in the stability of 
the family inheritance, and important changes occurred in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. A father was faced with two separate 
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problems, how to provide adequately for his younger sons in the event of 
his early death, and how to ensure that the eldest son did not dissipate the 
estate in an orgy of land sales to pay for extravagant living. In the early 
sixteenth century all he could do was to make a simple entail of the bulk of 
his estates, dividing the rest among the other children or leaving them life 
annuities in his will. By the middle of the century lawyers had invented the 
alternative of giving himself and his son life tenancies in the estate with 
reversion to the heirs male. But at any rate in the late sixteenth century an 
entail could usually be overthrown at any time after the father’s death merely 
by suffering a recovery, and a life tenancy was only watertight after the birth 
of a son to the marriage, and before he reached his majority. The efficacy 
of the life tenancy thus depended in some measure on a continuing sense of 
family responsibility, and it was not proof against the manoeuvres of the 
spendthrift waster or of the heir determined to defraud his younger brothers. 
On the other hand it certainly made it more difficult for estates to be 
dispersed, and an examination of Royalist Composition Papers shows con- 
clusively that by 1642 the great bulk of aristocratic property was now held 
on life tenancy. The final solution of the “strict settlement”, by which the 
father gave himself and his son an unbreakable life interest by the device of 
settling the reversion on trustees for contingent remainders, did not become 
current practice until the second half of the seventeenth century.'” 

In the early seventeenth century there are signs of a growing attachment 
to land and a growing emphasis on family aggrandisement. There are several 
causes of this change of attitude. In the Elizabethan period a good deal of 
the family property was but newly acquired, often from the sale of monastic 
estates, and there had not been time for it to acquire a sentimental value. 
By the early seventeenth century, however, it had taken on the prestige of 
antiquity and was more carefully cherished. Moreover increasing familiarity 
with alternative professional occupations for younger sons made fathers more 
ready to give cash allowances rather than landed estates. Lastly the growth 
of the life tenancy was accompanied by devices for facilitating the making 
of these monetary provisions. In the early seventeenth century the younger 
son could expect either cash or an annuity, or occasionally land specifically 
bought for the purpose by his father, but only rarely a slice of the ancient 
family estates. The result of these various developments was to increase the 
amount of property settled on the eldest son at marriage, and to make it 
much more difficult for the arrangement to be evaded. The father of the 
bride could rest assured that his daughter’s jointure was safe and that the 
eldest son of the marriage would inherit the estate intact. 


12 H. J. Habakkuk, “Marriage Settlements in the Eighteenth Century”, 7.R.H.S., 
4th Series, XXXIi (1950); and his preface to M. E. Finch, Five Northamptonshire 
Families, 1956, pp. XV-XVIII. 
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A further problem with which the settlement began to deal was the 
contingency of the birth of daughters but no sons. If the mother then died, 
there would be every probability that the groom would remarry in order to 
provide an heir male, which would leave the daughters of the first marriage 
at the mercy of a step-mother. The growing reluctance of landowners to 
break up their inheritance, together with their increasing inability to do so 
thanks to previous settlements, forced fathers in the early seventeenth century 
to make this provision for heirs general of a first marriage take the form of 
a cash sum. 

Such were the obligations undertaken by parents on the marriage of their 
children in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, obligations which were 
enforced by the expanded equitable jurisdiction of the court of Chancery. 
There remains to be discussed the significance of these arrangements, and 
of changes in them, in affectine family fortunes. The first problem is to 
establish the relationship of the size of the portion to the annual income of 
the father of the bride. It is clear from the variation in the amounts left by 
fathers in their wills to individual daughters, that the natural element of 
favouritism not infrequently played its part. Again, many marriages were 
made with an eye to political or social advancement, and both these con- 
siderations had a cash value. Fathers with many daughters were perforce 
obliged to offer less than those with only one or two. And lastly the physical 
and mental defects of a girl had to be compensated for by a proportionally 
increased portion if she was to be married off at all, whereas a virtuous 
beauty could manage with rather less. Nevertheless sufficient evidence is 
available for these deviations from the norm to be taken into account, and 
some judgement made about the average size of portions. On the basis of 
some 230 examples, it appears that between the second quarter of the 
sixteenth and the third quarter of the seventeenth centuries, portions given 
with daughters of the aristocracy increased approximately ten times. Though 
the rise more or less kept in step with the general increase of prices due to 
inflation up to about 1600, thereafter it soared far ahead; between 1600 and 
1700 prices increased by about 50%, and portions by about 300%. Aris- 
tocratic incomes were probably lagging behind the price rise in the late 
sixteenth century, and advancing ahead of it in the early seventeenth, though 
not to this degree. We must therefore conclude that by the late seventeenth 
century parents were devoting a substantially higher proportion of their 
incomes to marrying off their daughters than were their great-grandfathers 
in the early sixteenth. By the early seventeenth, few fathers, and then only 
those with numerous children, were offering less than the equivalent of one 
year’s income as portions for their daughters. 

One explanation of this remarkable rise in the size of portions is the 
simple factor of the laws of supply and demand. For a girl to remain single 
was certainly a disgrace to her family, and increasingly to herself as well, 
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and as a result nearly all daughters of peers who reached maturity got 
married. The suppression of nunneries by Henry VIII had exacerbated the 
situation by closing the one honourable avenue of escape, for they had been 
used by the aristocracy as “convenient stowage for their withered daughters”, 
to use Milton’s rasping phrase.’* Though not always cheap, these establish- 
ments at any rate avoided the necessity of finding large capital sums in a 
hurry. To this increased pressure from the abolition of nunneries in the 
mid-sixteenth century, was added competition from daughters of the rising 
gentry in the late sixteenth, and from daughters and widows of City Aldermen 
in the early seventeenth. But the supply of eligible husbands of good social 
standing had failed to keep pace with this rising demand. Daughters of peers 
had always been ready to marry heirs male of the greater gentry, so there 
was little compensaiory social break-through here to ease the strain. It was 
stiJl not considered decent to marry your daughter to a mere merchant’s son, 
even though your son and heir might at a pinch marry a merchant’s daughter. 
Younger sons, even of the peerage, were hardly in the running since the limited 
size of their inheritances made it impossible for them to provide jointures that 
could begin to match the portions their sisters were offering. 

The size of the jointures was a matter of no less importance than the size 
of the portions, and the natural toughness and longevity of women once 
they had finished with the child-bearing cycle made jointures a regularly 
recurrent burden to aristocratic families rather than an occasional cross to 
be borne for a few years at infrequent intervals. Taking all peerage families 
which endured from 1560 to 1640 we find that on an average jointures were 
being paid to widows for rather over half the time. It was quite common for 
families to be burdened with two jointures at the same time, and very oc- 
casionally with even three. By late medieval common law widows were 
granted a dower of one third of their late husband’s real property, a figure 
which was about the maximum a family could bear. But the replacement 
of dower by jointure in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries meant that 
the amount devoted to this purpose was freed from any rigid rules. The 
jointure could be whatever proportion of his landed income the bride- 
groom’s father chose to assign, and there is reason to think that, at any rate 
among the aristocracy, it now tended to be less than a third of the rental. 
It is self-evident that the striking rise in portions and the stagnation or 
decline of jointures in relation to income must involve a shift in the portion/ 
jointure ratio. In demonstrating this shift we have included the wealthy 


13 Quoted by C. Hill, Puritanism and Revolution, 1958, p. 35. 

18a Under these circumstances the increased size of families which must have accom- 
panied the remarkable growth of population of the late sixteenth century would itself 
have upset the balance, by producing a larger number of marriageable daughters, but 
relatively few more heirs male with whom to match them. This factor alone would go 
far to explain the increase in the size of portions. 
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squirearchy as well as the peerage, on the reasonable assumption—which 
seems to be borne out by the facts—that the ratio would be the same in 
classes as closely interlocked as these two. The resultant figures, based on 
about 130 examples, suggest that the current norm probably moved from 
about 4/1 or 5/1 in the early and mid-sixteenth century, to 6.33/1 or 6.66/1 
in the first half of the seventeenth. In the third quarter, families hesitated 
between two norms, the old one of between 6/1 and 7/1 and the new one 
of 10/1, but in the last quarter of the century 10/1 finally emeiged as the 
most commonly accepted ratio. 

Why did the portion/jointure ratio change in this remarkable way? It 
must be admitted that part of the shift in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth century is illusory, and merely reflects the contemporary method of 
calculating jointures. These were assessed in terms of bare rental and ignored 
casualties such as fines for beneficial leases and the profits of sales of wood. 
But since during the inflation a larger and larger proportion of income 
tended to be taken in the form of fines rather than rents, land in the early 
seventeenth century was worth far more than its nominal rental. And so 
whereas the portion remained a finite cash sum, the jointure came to mean 
a real income in excess, and possibly a good deal in excess, of that stated 
in the contract. For this reason the shift in the portion/jointure ratio, at any 
rate before about 1620, is probably somewhat exaggerated by a change in 
the relationship between the nominal and the real value of the jointure. 

But there can be no doubt that there was a real change as well. By 1640 
a given portion could buy far less future jointure than it could in 1560. The 
primary cause for this must undoubtedly be the increase in the supply of 
eligible women on the marriage market which failed to meet an equal ex- 
pansion in the number of eligible men. This not only caused the rise in the 
size of portions, but also the rise in the portion/jointure ratio which ac- 
companied it. The second important factor was that growth in the range 
and importance of the obligations undertaken by the father of the groom 
which has already been examined. Thanks to these new provisions, the 
father of the bride was assured that the portion he paid would purchase 
substantial advantages for his daughter and her children, and would not run 
the risk of being largely wasted. 

There are also other possibilities. The reduction of the standard rate of 
interest from 10% to 6% between 1624 and 1651 may have helped to 
stimulate the rise in the ratio by altering the price of a life annuity. Moreover, 
in many cases, though certainly not always, or even usually, landowners 
borrowed money in order to provide the portion, and the cheapening of the 
price of money would therefore increase the size of the portion they could 
afford to offer. 

Such are the facts of the situation and possible explanations for them. It 
remains to be discovered how far the rise both in the size of portions and 
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in the portion/jointure ratio affected for good or ill the fortunes of landed 
families. The fact that jointures rarely exceeded and often dropped below 
the one third of the estate laid down for dower at Common Law must have 
made it rather easier for a family to endure the burden of a series of long- 
lived widows. But the really important change was the rise in the size of 
portions, the most obvious consequence of which was to increase the gambling 
element in procreation. In financial terms sons became rather more desirable 
and daughters substantially less. The element of chance loomed so large 
because in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the portion was paid 
direct to the father of the groom to be used for his own purposes. The 
marriage of a son, especially an eldest son, was a means of raising ready 
capital, often on advantageous terms, and this was consequently a frequent 
and well-recognised means of clearing off debts or paying for current ex- 
penditure. 

In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, therefore, the portion 
contributed nothing to the long-range stability or increase of family fortunes. 
Moreover, on the other side, the money was quite often found by breaking 
into family capital by the sale of lands. This was especially common in the 
sixteenth century, when entails and life interests could fairly easily be broken 
and when moral sanctions against sale of the family estates as an act of 
impious sacrilege had not yet developed very strongly. Borrowing was also 
a fairly frequent recourse, but a dangerous one when interest rates were at 
10% and mortgages liable to absolute forfeiture for non-payment. And so 
there developed, particularly in the seventeenth century, a much safer method, 
which was to convey parts of the family estates to trustees for a period of 
years to raise the money out of the profits. At its worst the system increased 
the ability of and temptation to the holder of the estate to raise money for 
current needs by selling his son for profit. Nor did he hesitate to sell land 
or run up debt on very unfavourable terms in order to secure rich marriages 
for his daughters. The cost of the operation fell most heavily on the next 
generation, who would have to pay off the debts and live off an estate 
permanently truncated by land sales or temporarily reduced by — and 
trusts to raise portions. 

It was not till the last half of the seventeenth century that these tle were 
overcome, thanks to four significant changes. Firstly the strict settlement 
made it impossible to raise portions by the sale of land, a fact which greatly 
encouraged the setting up of trust deeds well in advance. Secondly it at last 
became safe and even reasonably economical to borrow, thanks to the 40% 
reduction in the rate of interest and the security afforded to the mortgagee 
by the equity of redemption. Thirdly, the burden of the jointure was eased 
by the further rise in the portion/jointure ratio; and fourthly the long-term 
family assets were increased by the insertion into the marriage contract of 
the stipulation that the portion had to be used to purchase more land. 
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Portions were no longer either raised by sale of land or squandered by the 
bride’s father on current consumption. From being a cause of family decay 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, by the late seventeenth 
century the financial arrangements of marriage had become a cause of family 
growth; in its perfected form the system enabled the aristocracy to hoist 
themselves up by their own bootstraps.‘ 


Having examined in detail the financial obligations that accompanied mar- 
riage, we must now ask whether there was any change in the emphasis parents 
placed on this mercenary factor. Contemporary attitudes are best revealed 
in the “Letters of advice to a son” which fathers were in the habit of com- 
posing for the edification of their children. These documents made it clear 
that the main objects of marriages were firstly companionship; secondly the 
avoidance of fornication, which is sinful, brings scandal, and—in the days 
before contraception—is likely to lead to embarrassing and expensive conse- 
quences; thirdly, the production of an heir male to carry on the family line 
and property; and fourthly direct financial gain. The first three objectives 
tended to be taken for granted, as too obvious to require much comment, 
but the fourth was always examined with care. The most extreme position 
was stated in the middle of the seventeenth century by Francis Osborne who, 
in a printed “Advice” which ran to seven editions in two years, was prepared 
to defend the position that “as the fertilitie of the ensuing yeare is guessed 
at the height of the river Nilus, so by the greatness of a Wive’s portion may 
much of the future conjugall Happinesse be calculated”.15 

Relatively few seventeenth century parents or children were willing to go 
as far as this. The most famous letter of advice in the early seventeenth 
century, and one which had great influence on current thought, was that of 
Lord Burghley to his son Robert. His counsel was a good deal more subtle 
and judicious than that of Osborne. “Enquire diligently of her Disposition 
& how her Parents have been inclined in their Youth. Let her not be poor 
how generous soever. For a Man can buy nothing in the Market with 
Gentility. Nor chuse a base & uncomely creature altogether for Wealth; for 
it will cause contempt in others and Loathing in thee.” '* In the late sixteenth 
century religious factors began to influence the choice of partners. After 
about 1570 the great Catholic families began increasingly that practice of 
religious apartheid that was to cut them off from the main stream of the 
English landed classes for four hundred years. The growth of puritanism 
further emphasised this tendency, and an inevitable consequence was the 
greater stress laid on the personal qualities of both bride and bridegroom. 


See H. J. Habakkuk, “Marriage Settlements in the Eighteenth Century”, 7.R.H.S., 


4th Series, XXXII (1950). 
‘5 F. Osborne, Advice to a Son, Sth ed. (1656), pp. 50-51, 66. 
16 F, Peck, Desiderata Curiosa, I, i, pp. 63-66. 
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This concern with personal qualities was emphasised by several middle-class 
writers inspired by puritan ideals, and from them it spread to the upper 
classes, the most categorical of whom was Sir Edward Montagu, the future 
first Lord Montagu, who in 1621 succinctly advised his son: “In your 
marriage looke after goodnes rather than goodes.” Edward Waterhouse was 
expressing an increasingly common opinion when he wrote in 1665 that 
“one of the greatest mistakes and mischiefs of our Age is dis-esteem of 
wives, and that upon conceit that any thing, if woman, serves for a wife, if 
she have but money”.!7 Although there had always been some criticism, 
there is nevertheless some reason to believe that marriages exclusively, or 
even primarily, for money were coming under increasing popular disapproval 
during the seventeenth century. 

Such were the theories: but what of the facts? It is perfectly possible for 
the swelling chorus of theoretical disapproval to be no more than a symptom 
of the increasing occurrence of these evils in practice. We have seen that 
wills, correspondence and contemporary comment strongly suggest that the 
negative right of veto was more freely conceded during the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. The degree to which parents or children 
put money before other considerations in making their initial selection or 
final choice, is, however, another matter altogether. So far as the aristocracy 
is concerned it is possible to give an answer to this question in statistical 
terms. Among the families elevated before 1603, some 20% of the marriages 
between 1540 and 1599 of holders or heirs apparent of titles were with 
heiresses. Thereafter there is a sudden jump to 35% for the next sixty 
years. It is thus evident that around the turn of the century the growing 
financial embarrassment of the peerage drove them into a far more single- 
minded pursuit of wealthy marriages than had previously been their custom. 
The new peers, created between 1603 and 1641, had always had a sharp 
eye to the main matrimonial chance, and indeed this was often an important 
cause of their advancement. During the late Elizabethan period 32% had 
bettered themselves by marriage to heiresses and they stepped up the process 
in the next thirty years to a figure equal to that of the older peerage. Taking 
the peerage as a whole, one in every three of their marriages were. with 
heiresses in the early seventeenth century. When it is considered that these 
figures exclude marriages to women with huge portions but who were not 
heiresses, it is evident that wealth was the most important single consideration 
in very many early seventeenth century marriages, and that its supremacy 
seems to have been increasing. Whereas social and political factors had 
influenced many earlier marriages, the growing fluidity of society inevitably 
led to a growing emphasis upon more strictly financial considerations. Never- 


17 L. B. Wright, op. cit., ch. VII. Boughton House, Buccleuch MSS, N.C. 13/2. 
E. Waterhouse, The Gentlemans Monitor, 1665, p. 383. 
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theless the significance of this trend should not be exaggerated. Aristocratic 
marriages may have been more mercenary in the seventeenth century than 
in the fifteenth, but the difference is one of degree rather than of kind. 

The consequences of this pursuit of heiresses were contradictory. In the 
first place it is likely that at least some of the girls brought with them an 
hereditary tendency to produce feeble children with a low expectation of 
life, and were therefore responsible in a few cases for the failure of the male 
line. But marriages with heiresses were of the greatest importance both in 
bringing new wealth into the peerage, and in preserving within the peerage 
class much of the estates of families which had thus failed in the male line. 
Since so many peers married within the aristocracy and since they so 
diligently pursued heiresses, a good deal of the dismembered property fell 
into the hands of other noble families. As a result the net loss of wealth and 
influence to the class as a whole was substantially reduced. 

Part cause and part effect of the growing pursuit of wealthy marriages 
was the development of a nation-wide marriage market centred on London. 
In the sixteenth century, non-courtier families confined their alliances almost 
exclusively to the local nobility and gentry, often within the county. Even 
near London the same was often true, and investigation of the family con- 
nections of M.P.s of the Long Parliament has revealed interlocking ramifi- 
cations within the county squirearchy of bewildering complexity. During the 
first two thirds of the sixteenth century in the north of England even the 
aristocracy was limited in its geographical range. For example, with only 
two exceptions all the Ogle and Wharton children married exclusively in 
the north to the end of the century. With the southern aristocracy there was 
usually a rather greater geographical range. The proximity of London, the 
better roads, the less ferocious winters, all made communication easier and 
reduced parochialism, but even so the evidence of these noble families shows 
a strong tendency to regional emphasis at least up to the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 

It was the growth of London as a matrimonial clearing-house in the late 
sixteenth century which finally broke down this regionalism, not merely 
among the aristocracy but also among the gentry. Under Elizabeth some 
thirteen earls or future earls and five barons found their brides at Court 
among the Maids of Honour of the Queen, while for the squirearchy the 
contacts provided by the increasingly popular London “season” offered 
similar opportunities. At the same time the concentration of knowledge about 
settlements in the chambers of a few highly skilled London conveyancers 
must also have increased the importance of the capital. For the peerage the 
marriage-market had become nation-wide before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century and even took Ireland into its scope. 

If the geographical spread of aristocratic marriage was steadily widening 
to the limits of the kingdom, the social range followed no such regular curve. 
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Between 1540 and 1569 54% of the marriages of titular peers and their 
heirs male were within the peerage class, but between 1570 and 1599 the 
proportion fell to 33%. Intermarriage within the peerage had declined 
sharply, no doubt for the reasons offered by the Earl of Huntingdon to his 
son in about 1613: “Being allied to most of the nobility, match with one of 
the gentry, where thou mayest have a great portion, for there is a satiety in 
all things and without means honour will look as naked as trees that are 
cropped.” Many of the gentry were well aware of this mercenary attitude 
among the peerage and a few of them tried to guard against it, Francis 
Osborne pointing out to his readers that “leane Honour, like Pharo’s Kine, 
devour the Gentry with whom they match, by multiplying the quantity of 
their Expenses”.18 

By the time Osborne was writing, these counsels were perhaps beginning 
to prevail on the gentry, and the peerage was also voluntarily withdrawing 
again within itself. Between 1600 and 1629 the picture is blurred by the 
rapid elevation of large numbers of the upper gentry into the peerage, with 
the result that the aristocracy doubled in size. In the succeeding period from 
1630 to 1659, when the new peerage may be said to have been absorbed, 
the nobility as a whole had reverted to its pre-1570 position of marrying 
rather more than 50% within itself. But since there were now twice as 
many families, this did not represent quite that strict exclusiveness that had 
characterised the mid-sixteenth century. 

Apart from successful lawyers, who usually came from gentry stock and 
were rapidly re-absorbed into it at a higher level, the only other wealthy 
class in England was that of the London merchants. The marriage of a 
nobleman into a mercantile family was to the sixteenth century a distinct 
meésalliance, and the degree to which it was practised throws a significant 
light on changing financial conditions and social attitudes. In the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century there was a trickle of aristocratic mar- 
riages with the daughters and widows of London Aldermen. After 1520 the 
older peerage abandoned this practice, though in the later years of Henry 
VIII there were very close links between the City and the high government 
officials, some of whom were soon to be ennobled. Once arrived, however, 
the Elizabethan aristocracy severed all ties with the merchant class and for 
thirty years after 1561 there was only one case of intermarriage between the 
two groups. The erection of this barrier is as interesting as its weakening in 
the 1590s. It was built partly on an urge by the newly elevated to cut 
themselves off from their more humble background, partly on a general 
sharpening of social distinctions, and partly on the temporary removal of 
the financial necessity for such alliances thanks to the rich booty of monastic 
estates. 


18 F. Osborne, op. cit., p. €7. H. M. C. Hastings MSS, IV, p. 332. 
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For various reasons the peerage in the late Elizabethan period entered 
into a phase of grave economic crisis, one result of which was that a few 
bolder or more desperate spirits began to leap across this barrier that for 
thirty years had divided peers from merchants. After three of these alliances 
or attempted alliances in the 1590s, however, there was a gap of almost 
twenty years, due partly to the easing of the financial pressure thanks to 
King James’s reckless generosity, and partly te the ample supply of gentry 
heiresses. Meanwhile it was the gentry who swallowed their pride and were 
courting the merchants. Several of the new nobility had married into the 
merchant class before their elevation, and in doing so they were merely 
following the tide. By 1618 the example set by the gentry, the decay of old 
standards of morality and propriety in the age of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and the soaring fortunes and ambitions of the Aldermen, all conspired to 
bring about a spate of matrimonial projects and alliances between titular 
peers and their heirs male and the daughters and widows of merchants. In 
all there were nine such alliances or attempted alliances in the thirteen years 
between 1618 and 1630, compared with six in the seventy years between 1548 
and 1617 and three in the thirty years between 1631 and 1660. It is clear, 
therefore, that the third decade of the century witnessed a degree of mingling 
between the peerage and the City that was without parallel both before and 
after, and it was not till the 1670s that the flow began again in earnest. 


The time has now come to examine the effects of these various develop- 
ments upon the two individuals who were the subject of so much careful 
scheming and plotting. On the wedding day, the pair were often still more 
or less strangers to one another, for it was quite usual for them to have been 
permitted no more than a few hours in each other’s company before the 
marriage ceremony. Some prospective bridegrooms thought even this for- 
mality superfluous. Sir Nicholas Pointz could hardly bring himself to be 
civil to a widow he was pursuing. “Lett me not wyn her love like a foole, 
nor spend long tyme like a boy. As God shall help, I am moch trobled to 
think I must speake to any woman won loving word.” ® But the importance 
of these brief encounters should not be minimised, for we have seen how 
fathers in the early seventeenth century became readier to allow their children 
the right of refusal, an agonising decision that had to be based upon these 
short and formal interviews. It was on the basis of the indifference or even 
the mild dislike aroused by a little polite conversation that many, perhaps 
most, noble marriages were concluded. 

The marriage ceremony itself was of course a public affair, followed by 
a huge dinner for the wedding guests. The long day of feasting and jollity 
ended not infrequently in the public bedding of the couple, with all the 


19 H.M.C. Finch MSS, I, p. 21. 
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ancient ceremonies of casting off the bride’s left stocking, and of sewing into 
the sheets.2° And there, within the drawn curtains of the great four-poster, 
the room still echoing with the parting drunken obscenities of the wedding 
guests, the two strangers were left to make each other’s acquaintance. Nor 
was this always the end of the publicity, for if either bride or groom was a 
royal favourite, King James would cross-question them closely the next 
morning to extract the last salacious details of the events of the night. 

It was not at all unusual, however, for the contract, the marriage and the 
consummation to be widely spaced in time. Sometimes, though more com- 
monly in the middle ages and the early sixteenth century than later, the 
ceremony itself occurred before one or both parties reached the age of 
consent. These premature arrangements were usually made to seal a political 
alliance or to secure an heiress, though all great landowners felt the temp- 
tation in order to prevent their children’s marriages being disposed of by the 
Crown under its power of wardship. After all, the risk of annulment of the 
marriage was slight. In view of the extremely early age at which the decision 
had to be made, and the enormous power of parental pressure, it is hardly 
surprising that few boys or girls of 14 and 12 respectively had the strength 
of mind to reject the union. 

Although the age of consent was so early, in fact very few of the nobility 
and gentry were married the moment it became legally possible. Taking the 
peerage as our statistical sample, only 6% married at 15 or under in the 
late sixteenth century, and only 5% in the early seventeenth. Moreover 
there was a significant trend towards the postponement of marriage to a 
more reasonable age. In the earlier period 21% of the peers were married 
at 17, but in the later only 12%, whereas at 25 the figure was virtually the 
same, at 78% and 76%. The shift was thus confined to a movement out 
of the middle ’teens into the early twenties. While not enough dates of birth 
of girls are known to make reliabie statistical calculations, there is every 
reason to suppose that the average age of brides also rose. This change, 
which occurred both in England and abroad, was due partly to the slow and 
hesitant introduction of humanist ideas about individual freedom of choice, 
whose effect has been observed in other spheres, and partly to views about 
the right age for consummation. At this period consummation by no means 
always coincided with the wedding day, even though prolonged failure to 
fulfil this condition after the husband was eighteen years old could be a 
ground for a nullity suit. Once consummation had taken place, however, 
full divorce a vinculo was much more difficult. In the Middle Ages the 
Papacy had been notoriously ingenious, at a price, in discovering impedi- 
ments that justified annulments. Whether English ecclesiastical courts after 


20 R. Winwood, Memorials of Affairs of State, 1725, Il, p. 43. Cf. S. Pepys, Diary, 
31 July, 1665. 
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the Reformation were equally amenable seems very doubtful. There is an 
isolated case of the legalisation by Parliament of a second marriage after 
separation in 1551, but aristocratic divorce by Act of Parliament did not 
properly begin until 1669.71 

The main reason in favour of early consummation was thus the issue of 
legality. Against it, however, there were three arguments whose weight was 
increasingly recognised as time went on. The first was that very young boys 
and girls produce stunted children. Secondly, it was believed, following 
Plato, Galen, and Avicenna, that the sperm was a vital fluid that governed 
all growth, and that immoderate discharge in adolescence would therefore 
impair a man’s physical and intellectual development.?? Lastly, there was 
some feeling that parturition by a girl below the age of sixteen or so was 
immediately dangerous and permanently damaging.** This consensus of 
medical advice finding its way into the consciousness of the aristocracy and 
gentry through popular manuals about health certainly had great influence, 
and brought about by the end of the sixteenth century an almost unanimous 
opinion against early consummation of marriage. John Smyth of Nibley 
could not stifle his disgust when he discovered that a medieval Lady Berkeley 
had given birth before she was 14. Not even the assurance of the Fathers 
that the Virgin Mary gave birth to Christ at the age of fifteen could satisfy 
him.*4 

By the end of the sixteenth century parents found themselves in a very 
awkward situation. To avoid interference from the Court of Wards, to snap 
up heiresses, to be able to dispose of children at their pleasure, they wanted 
to marry them off early. To be legally watertight the ceremony needed to 
be consummated, and yet they were assured that early consummation was 
bad for both parties, and was likely to produce sickly children. Caught on 
the horns of this dilemma, they tried three methods of getting themselves 
off. The first was to put medical advice first and to delay marriage, the 
result being, as we have seen, a tendency for the age of marriage for men to 
move from the late *teens to the early twenties. Secondly the marriage was 
allowed to take place early but consummation was postponed, sometimes 
until several years later, the girl continuing to live with her parents and the 
boy proceeding with his education. Thirdly marriage was accompanied by 
a unique or even token consummation followed by prolonged separation. It 
was very common in the early seventeenth century for the marriage to take 
place a day or two before the young man set out for a year or more of travel 


21 For the legal position, see E. Gibson, op. cit., I. pp. 445-7. The peer was the Marquis 
of Northampton. 

22. Advice to his Son, by Henry ninth Earl of Northumberland, pp. 55-6. T. Cogan, 
The Haven of Health, i589, pp. 242, 249. H.M.C. Hastings MSS, IV, p. 333. See also 
A. Niccoles, “A discourse of Marriage and Wiving”, 1615 (Harl. Misc., Il, p. 148). 

23° J. O. Halliwell, Autobiography of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, I, p. 319 

24 J. Smyth, Lives of the Berkeleys, I, pp. 224-5. 
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on the Continent to finish his education. By this means full cohabitation— 
apart from the wedding night, as a result of which conception was thought 
unlikely—was effectively postponed, and the young man was prevented from 
getting trapped into an unsuitable marriage abroad. 

The other great object of marriage among the aristocracy was the provision 
of a male heir in order to maintain the continuity of the title and of the 
family estates. But a boy was not easily come by in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It has been estimated that in 1925 7 to 8% of married 
women in England were sterile, and a more recent study has suggested that 
12% of all marriages are likely to be infertile.2*> Fecundity is affected by 
disease and ill-health, by inherited propensities and by age of marriage. The 
earlier marriage age of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries might be 
expected to have reduced modern figures for sterility, but in reality other 
factors raised it to a much higher level. Ill-balanced diet, tight corseting, 
lack of fresh air and exercise, liability to infection, psychological stresses all 
seriously impaired female health and led to miscarriages and still-births. As 
a result 19% of all first marriages among the nobility between 1540 and 
1640 were childless, and no less than 29% produced no male children. 
These figures are undoubtedly exaggerated by failure to record many children 
who died soon after birth, but since only two children out of three survived 
at this period,** they are if anything an optimistic estimate of the proportion 
of first marriages which produced an adult male of marriageable age to carry 
on the line. 

This emphasis on the frequency of childlessness should not obscure the 
fact that there were a large number of very prolific marriages. If one third 
of first marriages produced one child or none at all, one third also produced 
more than six. As a result the recorded average of children per fertile 
marriage was as high as five, while unrecorded early deaths in the first 
weeks of life should probably raise the average per married man nearer 6.1, 
which is the figure for the European nobility at this time. All too often the 
wife gave birth annually with monotonous regularity until the cycle was 
ended only in death. If wives disliked this biological slavery, husbands 
equally deplored it on financial grounds. Sir Patience Ward records that he 
was given his name because “his father began to think the family increased 
too fast for his estate, and made a vow that if there were another son, he 
would call him Patience”.27 There can be no doubt whatever about the force 
of these objections, and it is possible to ascribe part of the blame for the 
economic decline of more than one family to an excess of children who 
reached maturity. The rise in the size of portions made girls peculiarly 


25 Papers of the Royal Commission on Population, 1950, IV, pp. 35-8. Family Doctor, 
September, 1959. 


26S. Peller, “Studies in Mortality since the Renaissance”, Bull. Hist. Med., XIII (1943), 
p. 457. 


27 J. Hunter, South Yorkshire, Il, p. 143, n. 1. 
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expensive and unwanted, though boys were still welcomed so as to protect 
the direct male succession against the ravages of accident and disease. After 
three boys had been born, however, which was a situation which developed 
in at least one family in every five, there was a strong incentive to call a halt. 
It is therefore curious that there are few signs at this period of any practical 
steps being taken to prevent conception. 

It seems likely that mechanical methods of contraception were virtually 
unknown to the nobility before the end of the seventeenth century, though 
contraceptive preparations were certainly mentioned in one of two medical 
treatises. Information about Dr. Fallopius’ sheath had been published in 
1564, but its purpose was as a protection against syphilis in casual extra- 
marital relations rather than as a contraceptive for use within marriage, and 
in any case, so far as we know, it did not come into general use in London 
society until the late seventeenth century. As for natural means, we are 
totally ignorant whether or not there was any knowledge of the female 
fertility cycle. There remains the possibility of abortion, which was as 
dangerous physically as it was considered reprehensible morally. Although 
the effects were certainly known of galloping on horseback, severe blood- 
letting, and even “venemous drenches”, it cannot have been general practice, 
even at Court. Failing all this, the only effective methods of damming the 
flow of children were therefore coitus interruptus or total abstention. It has 
recently been argued that these restrictions, practised for economic reasons, 
were powerful and possible determinant factors in governing peasant fertility 
even in the middle ages and the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. More- 
over the substantial decline in the average number of children per married 
man among the European nobility from 6.1 in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century to 4.5 in the eighteenth and nineteenth can only be attributed to a 
change from a policy of letting nature take its course to one of deliberate 
planning.?* But substantial though the financial incentive was becoming, the 
large number of really enormous families suggests that very few of the 
English nobility before the middle of the seventeenth century were willing 
to resort to these heroic measures in order to reduce the burden of children. 
Whether this policy of laisser faire was due to technical ignorance, to the 
inadequate urgency of the incentive, or to moral or theological objections 
to interference in the biological process, we are not at present in a position 
to say. 

We have seen that marriage at this period took place very early, that the 
partners were often virtually strangers to each other and were chosen by 


28 J. T. Krause, “The Implications of recent Research into Demographic History”, 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, 1 (1958-9). J. Huarte Navarro, The Ex- 
amination of Men’s Wits, 1594, pp. 296, 319. A. B. Grosart, Lismore Papers, 2nd Ser., 
IV, p. 83. Bodl Rawlinson MSS Poet. 26f. lv (I owe this reference to Mr. Julian 
Mitchell). S. Peller, op. cit., XXI (1947), pp. 57-8. 
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their parents, that the first years of their married life were usually spent in 
the house of the parents, that consummation tended to occur in a blaze of 
embarrassing publicity, or else some years after the marriage ceremony itself, 
and that it was followed more often than not either by total sterility or by 
an infinitely repetitive cycle of child-bearing. We must now consider how 
successfully marriage stood up to the physical and psychological strains 
imposed by these arrangements. There can be no doubt that the majority 
of these marriages survived without open and serious breakdown, and that 
in many cases there developed genuine affection and trust. In a very large 
number of aristocratic wills husbands refer to their wives in terms, leave 
them bequests, and saddle them with responsibilities, which make it clear 
beyond doubt that at the very least the unions provided satisfactory working 
partnerships. 

Nevertheless in view of the tremendous religious, sociai, legal and eco- 
nomic pressures directed at holding the family unit together, it is remarkable 
how many marriages publicly and completely broke up. Disregarding en- 
tirely the evidence of illegitimate children, in the ninety years between 1570 
and 1659 I know of 48 cases of annulment, separation a mensa et thoro or 
notorious marital quarrels among the peerage, which is nearly 10% of all 
marriages. The worst period seems to have been between 1595 and 1620, 
when something like one third of the older peerage was involved in serious 
marital difficulties. Why this generation should have been a particularly 
unhappy one is hard to tell. It is possible that thereafter friction was reduced 
by the growing reluctance of parents to press children too hard to marry 
against their inclinations; it may be that the spread of the puritan conscience 
damped down these public displays of temper; but it is unlikely to be an 
illusory product of imperfect evidence, though this may be the explanation 
of the more modest level recorded in the early Elizabethan period. 

To what extent were these matrimonial discords accompanied by scandal? 
In the sixteenth century the provision in wills for illegitimate children indi- 
cates that the maintenance by a peer of a lower-class mistress was compatible 
with a stable marriage, and that it was a fairly frequent occurrence, but be- 
tween 1610 and 1660 the evidence becomes more rare, apart from notorious 
cases like that of Emmanuel, the last Lord Scrope. There is no very obvious 
explanation of this fact, though the following hypothetical model at any rate 
provides a possible solution. In the middle ages and the early sixteenth 
century, the arranged marriage was often accompanied and made tolerable 
by the mistress and the illegitimate children. This was a situation accepted 
by the wife and openly admitted by the husband, and as a result marriages 
held together as working business arrangements. But impressed by Calvinist 
criticism of the double standard, in the late sixteenth century wives began 
to object to their husbands openly maintaining a mistress, which would 
explain the increasing number of breakdowns of marriages, and the reluctance 
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to mention bastards in wills. The arranged marriage was unable to stand 
the strain of the shutting down of this safety valve and the scale of separations 
became so alarming that parents began relaxing the pressure and giving their 
children some limited right of veto over the choice of marriage partners. As 
a result the number of open breakdowns of marriage and the number of 
illegitimate children declined after the first decade of the seventeenth century, 
though there may well have an increase in both after the Restoration. 

At the same time as there was a tightening up of the sexual mores of the 
nobility and gentry as a whole in the early seventeenth century, a small 
minority was moving swiftly in exactly the opposite direction. One of the 
most striking features of Early Stuart society was the growing cleavage in 
outlook and behaviour between Court and Country. One of the aspects of 
this development which attracted most contemporary attention and criticism 
was the sexual licence at the Jacobean court which may well have rivalled 
the more notorious conditions at the court of Charles II. Although behaviour 
at court under Henry VIII appears to have been fairly lax, in the middle 
and late sixteenth century peers had taken lower-class mistresses but had 
jealously guarded the honour of their wives. Now there developed general 
promiscuity among both sexes at Court, where as early as 1603 Lady Anne 
Clifford noted that “all the ladies ... had gotten such ill names that it was 
grown a scandalous place”.2® Accustomed to the exercise of power, with 
little training in self-control, and with all the time in the world on their 
hands, the aristocracy has probably always been substantially more free in 
its sexual behaviour than the gentry, yeomen or merchants. When the 
general atmosphere of the day is tolerant, however, no harm is done to the 
prestige of the class and it is only in times like the early seventeenth or the 
mid-nineteenth centuries that trouble is likely to arise. It was very un- 
fortunate, therefore, that the behaviour of a minority—but a spectacular and 
much publicised minority—of the aristocracy was declining after 1590 as 
fast as general disapprobation of loose conduct was rising. 

Even more damaging was the association in the public mind of the Court, 
and particularly the aristocracy, with homosexuality, an abnormality which 
aroused deep horror in the ever-widening circles of puritanism. With the 
accession to the throne of a king who made no attempt to disguise his tastes, 
the Court became a haunt of homosexuals. From his behaviour in public the 
worst was assumed——probably rightly—of James’s relations with his favour- 
ites, and scandalous rumours circulated about men like Bacon, Sir Anthony 
Ashley, Lords Roos and Stanhope. 

Public attention was finally riveted on the sexual behaviour of the aris- 
tocracy by a series of sensational scandals that found their way into the 
law-courts. The first was the annulment in 1613 of the marriage of the Earl 


28 -V. Sackville-West, Diary of Lady Anne Clifford, 1923, p. 17. 
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and Countess of Essex in order to leave her free to marry her lover, the 
Earl of Somerset, on the grounds that she was virgo intacta—a hypothesis 
to the falsity of which a number of men about town could testify. Two years 
later there exploded the news that the Earl and Countess of Somerset were 
on trial on a charge of murdering Sir Thomas Overbury, a former friend of 
the Earl and a dangerous witness to the true facts of the divorce. At the trial 
the whole sordid story came out, embellished with obscene letters of the 
Countess and highly incriminating ones of the late Earl of Northampton. 
Hardly had the public recovered from the shock of these revelations than a 
new scandal broke out, in which Lady Roos first accused her husband of 
impotence, and then charged the Countess of Exeter with “‘adulterie, incest, 
murther, poison, and such like peccadillos”. In the end Lady Roos’s accu- 
sations were exposed as lies, and she herself convicted of incest with her 
brother. 

Nor did it help the reputation of the King or the peerage that while the 
minor executants in these crimes were severely punished, the principals 
escaped with little more than loss of office and royal favour. It looked as 
if the aristocracy had reason to think themselves immune from both the 
dictates of conventional morality and the penalties of the law. It was well 
that Charles did something in 1630 to restore confidence in royal justice by 
declining to interfere in the death sentence imposed by his peers on the Earl 
of Castlehaven for a series of outrageous sexual offences. 

Although the court of King Charles was a far more respectable place than 
that of his father, the situation could not be restored overnight, and the 
puritan gentry, brooding in their country manor-houses upon the evils of 
the day, continued to be regaled with news of aristocratic scandal, most of 
it associated with the court group. As a result of this flood of gossip, sexual 
depravity became ineradicably associated in the public mind with the aris- 
tocracy and with the Court. Impacting on the puritan conscience, this was 
a powerful factor in undermining the moral authority of the peerage. 


There can be little doubt that the institution of marriage among the landed 
classes underwent very considerable changes during this period. In the last 
thousand years ideas about the proper method of arranging marriage have 
passed through four successive phases. In the first, marriage was arranged 
by parents with relatively little reference to the wishes of the children; in 
the second, parents continued to arrange the marriage, but granted the 
children the right of veto; in the third, the children made the choice, but the 
parents retained the power of veto; and in the fourth, which was only reached 
in this century, the children arrange their own marriages with little reference 
to the opinions of the parents. In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, England passed from the first to the second of these phases. Though 
fairly successful efforts were made to maintain the moral authority of parents 
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and guardians, their power was now tempered by the need for at least the 
passive consent of the children, and sometimes even for evidence of positive 
affection. The development of the London season, the widening of the 
marriage market, the use of the coach, all increased the range of social 
contacts of the children and thus encouraged them to assert themselves, 
while at the same time legal changes in the nature of family settlements made 
successful rebellion possible. 

There was also a change in the theoretical approach. Due partly to the 
growth of puritan opposition to the double standard and of puritan emphasis 
on contented Christian partnership in marriage, partly to the development 
of ideas about economic and political liberty, it was slowly recognised that 
limits should be set not merely to the powers of King or Church, but also to 
those of parents and husbands. Supporters of kingship had constantly com- 
pared the authority of the monarch over his subjects with that of a father 
over his children. Any weakening in the position of the one thus led to a 
questioning of that of the others. And so in the first half of the seventeenth 
century Stuart monarchical claims were rejected, Wardship was abolished, 
and the arranged marriage itself was modified and humanised. Clarendon 
commented bitterly upon the consequences of the new ideas thrown up by 
the upheavals of the Interregnum: “Children asked not the blessing of their 
Parents ... Parents had no manner of authority over their Children.” ** This 
is, of course, a gross exaggeration, but it contains a germ of truth. There 
was a modification in the relationship of parents and children which was an 
important—and still largely unrecognised—step in the growth of the freedom 
of the individual in Western Europe, an aspect of what David Riesman would 
call the shift from a tradition-directed to an inner-directed society. 

Changes also occurred in the financial aspects of marriage. The size of 
portions rose very much faster than that of jointures as eligible daughters 
increasingly outnumbered eligible husbands, and as the obligations of the 
father of the groom became more onerous. The old practice of raising 
portions by saving or sale of land and of spending them on current con- 
sumption gave way to a system by which portions were raised on deeds of 
trust or by borrowing, and were used to buy land. Since the growing social 
fluidity of the age encouraged an increase in the emphasis placed upon 
financial motives for marriage, this drastically affected the trend of family 
fortunes. As a result a hundred years of attrition was followed by a hundred 
years of growth of aristocratic property-holding, off-set in part by some 
increase in aristocratic debt. 

At the same time there was a widening of the range of marriage. As new 
waves of self-made men were admitted to the peerage under Henry VIII and 
under James I, they first cut themselves off from the classes below them, 


30 Quoted by Keith Thomas, “Women and the Civil War Sects”, Past and Present, 
13 (1958), p. 57. 
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and then, as financial pressure increased, began wooing them for their money. 
By the beginning of the seventeenth century the pattern of regional marriage 
was dissolving as London became the clearing house for a nation-wide 
marriage market. 

Under pressure of medical opinion the age of marriage and of consum- 
mation was postponed to the early twenties. Novel objections by wives to 
the open maintenance of mistresses, and novel demands of compatibility of 
temperament and taste led to very large numbers of breakdowns of marriage 
in the later years of Elizabeth followed by a period of extreme sexual licence 
at Court under James, the result of which was to help to discredit the aris- 
tocracy as a whole in the eyes of an increasingly puritan public. Already, 
however, the great majority were settling down fairly peacefully with the 
partner they had accepted if not chosen, and the number of notorious sepa- 
rations was declining, if only temporarily. 

In almost every respect the nobility had adapted the institution of the 
arranged marriage as they had inherited it from the middle ages, and fitted 
it to suit the new social, political and intellectual conditions of the modern 
world. In this modified form it survived in the landed classes almost to 
within living memory. 


LAWRENCE STONE 
Wadham College 
Oxford 
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COMMENT 


The sociologist’s apparent bias against historical data is founded in the main on 
the restricted definition of a “fact” which he has come to accept during the past 
generation. Having found by tedious and pedestrian work that many popular 
impressions about social relations in our own time are incorrect, he has 
become sceptical of the possibility of ascertaining the facts about historical 
populations whose members can no longer be interviewed or observed. But 
I sense among my fellow sociologists a diminishing parochialism and for this 
reason I welcome Lawrence Stone’s work on marriage patterns among the 
English nobility in the 16th and 17th centuries. I should like to weigh his 
conclusions by reference both to general social science principles and to 
cross-cultural data. 

To begin with, a minor problem of both principle and fact is contained in 
Stone’s reference (p. 182) tot a “remarkable time-lag” between the rise of 
12th century notions of romantic love and their impact on the practice of 
the modern European landed classes. He finds this impact “until very recently 
of negligible importance”. If it is his thesis that the ideal of romantic love has 
been accepted since the 12th century but that opposing social forces pre- 
vented it being practiced until recently, this requires proof. Yet his own 
stress on attitudes against love, and on belief in strong parental control, 
indicates that the ideology was not accepted in the group with which he is 
dealing. The concept of time-lag is hardly applicable to the impact of a 


1 For examples close to the present subject matter, it is not popularly known that 
the divorce rate is higher in the lower social strata, that child marriages and multi- 
generation households were not common in China, that widows did remarry in both 
China and Japan, that polygyny is not usual in polygynous societies, that the average 
age at marriage in Western countries has been dropping for half a century. I discuss 
several of these matters in my forthcoming book, World Changes in Family Patterns. 
For some relevant data see William J. Goode, After Divorce (Glencoe, Ill., 1956), chs. 
4 and 5; Francis E. K. Hsu, “The Myth of Chinese Family Size”, American Journal of 
Sociology (May 1943), pp. 555-62; Rose Hum Lee, “Research on the Chinese Family”, 
American Journal of Sociology, 54 (May 1939), pp. 497-504; H. Van der Valk, Con- 
servatism in Modern Chinese Family Law (Leiden, 1956); Irene B. Taeuber, The Popu- 
lation of Japan (Princeton, 1958), ch. 11; and Vernon Dorjahn, “The Factor of Poly- 
gamy in African Demography”, in Wm. R. Bascom and Melville J. Herskovits, Con- 
tinuity and Change in African Culture (Chicago, 1959). 
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12th century ideal which never converted more than a tiny minority. I would 
rather guess that it had no impact at all save as it was one of the manifes- 
tations which romantic love has assumed as a probably unbroken thread in 
the Western social fabric. The question is a side-issue, but it points up the 
need of distinguishing not only between ideals (norms) and behaviour but 
between the arguments offered by poets and essayists and the ideals actually 
held by any social stratum. 

To come to the main issues, a proper conception of family change in the 
16th and 17th centuries demands first that we divest ourselves of our 20th 
century Western value assumptions about arranged marriages. Without good 
data we cannot suppose that the principal motive involved was financial 
gain (p. 187). Although doubtless most elite marriages in most historical 
societies have been arranged, in China, India and Islam as in Western 
Europe, in no known societies have most parents used their children mainly 
instrumentally, that is, as means to personal or family ends. Indeed from 
psycho-dynamic theory we must deduce that if most parents did so manipulate 
their children, the effort would frustate itself: the children would not be- 
come emotionally identified with their parents and hence would not com- 
mitted to those values of family and society by which alone the young can be 
manipulated.* 

Marriage is much too important a matter to be left to the whims of 
children, and love is too serious a threat to existing power and property 
distributions to be left totally uncontrolled. Marriage arrangements are the 
keystone of all stratification systems, as Plato discerned when he proposed 
to abolish the institution of marriage in order to achieve full equality of 
opportunity. Consequently, to the degree that the lines between the strata 
are to be kept intact, marriage arrangements must be controlled. The strata 
with most interest in preserving their position will insist most strenuously on 
control. In all societies marriages are more likely to be based on free choice 
in the lower social strata. 

Under this conception all marriage systems are market systems, differing 
primarily in who is empowered to do the bargaining, and in the relative 
evaluations of the commodities exchanged. In China, Japan, India and Islam 
young nobles typically had no substantial power in these mattters. Although 
ways of expressing a negative attitude always existed, and although in China 
and Japan the noble bride and groom were at least likely to be adolescent, 
it is doubtful whether, any epoch in the West ever achieved so great an 
exclusion of the young from the bargaining process as did the East. 


2 Of course there are differences in the degree to which youngsters are “used”, in dif- 
ferent classes and societies. 

3% For an analysis of this matter from another perspective, see my “The Theoretical 
Importance of Love”, American Sociological Review, 24 (February 1959), pp. 38-47. 
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The main commodity in the bargaining is the rank and honor of the family 
line and of its marriage candidate, with property (without which the line 
cannot maintain its rank and honor) coming a close second. The individual 
matchmaker seeks the best bargain. But we must remember that the best 
bargain is almost never one which maximizes money: it is the best balance 
among several goals, within limits whose violation would expose the parent- 
bargainer to scorn and diminution of his own standing. The goals will include 
the contentment of the bargainer’s son or daugliter. We must also avoid the 
confusion of supposing that the system as a whole can create profit. It is a 
zero-sum game, the rules of which ensure a rough equality in the bargaining 
within a given class of eligibles. A great but impoverished family may accept 
a bride of lesser rank but greater wealth,‘ or between two prospective brides 
of equal rank and wealth may seek one whose character might steady a wild 
son. Individual families vary in their possession of these commodities, as 
they do in their shrewdness in driving a bargain, but in an estate or caste 
society the stratum as a whole receives practically what it pays even when 
the specific commodities traded may differ. In the Western world, and among 
Indian Brahmins, the dowry has been common, while in sub-Saharan Africa, 
Islam, China and Japan a “bride price” has been usual. Equalization takes 
place in the first instance through various cgunterpayments at marriage 
(feasts, gifts, land settlements) and in the second instance through other 
marriages made possible by any immediate “profit”. For example, the cattle 
from the African bride price could then be used to obtain a bride for a young 
man of the family. 

Because a system of arranged marriages concedes no initiative and only a 
rare veto to the young, it accepts and discharges the responsibility of getting 
all of the young married. Even today, those who do not marry in an Indian 
viliage are made up of a few cripples, epileptics or chronically ill persons.® 
In China, India, and Japan those of mature age who have never married have 
numbered only from 1 to 2% in various 20th century surveys and censuses. 

The system which has evolved in the contemporary West diverges in 
obvious ways from a system of parentally arranged marriages, but it is no 
less a marriage market, and parents take as much part in it as they can. 
They control not so much the final choice as the pool of eligibles from which 
the choice is made. Since young people marry those with whom they fall 
in love, and since they fall in love with those whom they know intimately 
and on terms of equality, adults control their social relations by choice of 
schools, neighborhoods, tastes, party invitations and so on. The result is that 


4 Elinor Barber, The Bourgeoisie of 18th century France (Princeton, 1955), notes the 
“going prices” for obtaining a groom of noble birth. All such prices however assume 
a circle of eligibles. 

5 See S. C. Dube, Indian Village (Ithaca, 1955), p. 132; and Mohindar Singh, The 
Depressed Classes (Bombay, 1947), p. 158. 
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most marriages are homogamous, that is, between people of similar race, 
religion, education, class, etc. Here too, the boy with talent may bargain 
for beauty, class position, or money. A nice index of the bargaining pattern 
may be seen in the fact that almost no men (1—-3%) in the upper income 
brackets of American society escape marriage. Moreover, it is again the 
upper strata who achieve the most adequate control over the pool of eligibles. 

The Western system of arranged marriages retained some vigor as late as 
the 20th century only in isolated sectors and had lost most of its strength in 
the United States by the mid-19th century. However, every such system now 
in existence elsewhere is also breaking up.* What undermines them? The 
current answer is the cliché, “urbanization and industrialization”, and indeed 
the arranged marriage does break down under modern urban industrial 
conditions, whether in sub-Sahara Africa or in Japan. Just which factors in 
this total complex are crucial, we do not yet know, and it is for this reason 
that Stone’s attempt to analyze the apparent acquisition of a veto right by 
young English nobles in the early 17th century is especially interesting. 

Let us consider some of the elements which are necessary to maintain the 
system. It is important that no group be able to make a profit from the 
system, but that the factors on which the stratification system rests will assure 
in general that what an extended family or lineage “earns” from its young 
men will be “lost” in the marriages of its young women. The pattern of 
hypergamy, common to both estate and caste societies, permits the nobleman 
a wider choice of wives by marrying a daughter of the rising gentry or a noble 
woman with a slightly lesser marriage portion, as in 16th century England. 
If a whole aristocratic stratum does this it gains money but loses somewhat in 
rank. The decimations of war and pestilence only change specific bargains 
struck, and inflation or prosperity merely increase the sums exchanged. 

Nor will a high rate of social mobility necessarily undermine the system. 
The Chinese system was open in both ideology and fact, as data prove from 
every major dynasty from the T’ang to the Ching,’ and the 12th and 13th 
centuries of our own civilization must have been relatively open-class in 
character, yet neither in China nor the West did the system break down in 
those periods. The relaxation of class barriers merely permits a wider. range 
of potential spouses to become part of the same bargaining group. 

Let us now list some of the changes that Stone reports and consider their 
relevance for this important alteration in the rights of marriageable daughters 
and sons: 


® Yoshiharu Scott Matsumoto, Contemporary Japan (= Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series, 50, Part 1, 1960), ch. 4, tries to marshal data to show 
the strength of traditional family patterns in Japan, but the changes are evident, even 
in his presentation. 

7 Robert Marsh summarizes these data excellently in his forthcoming Mandarin and 
Executive (Glencoe, IIl.). 
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1. The supply of eligible husbands did not keep up with the demand. 
There could not of course be a rising demand unless class lines shifted so as 
to make eligible some women from classes not formerly eligible. The num- 
bers formerly siphoned off by nunneries were presumably not large. Such a 
demand change would only havé affected the specific bargains reached, 
increasing the price the woman’s family had to pay. The effect is seen in 
the increase of the marriage portion in relation to the widow’s jointure, which 
Stone notes. 

2. There was a growing attachment of families to the land, and an 
emphasis on family aggrandizement. It would be useful to know how the 
historian demonstrates such a change. If it occurred it might lead families 
to try to maintain even closer control over marriages. 

3. There was a spread of life tenancy with reversion of the property to 
the heirs male. This change, and the development of a secure marriage 
portion, essentially guaranteed to the young that they would receive certain 
properties or wealth even if they did not accept the marriage arrangements 
made by their elders. These legal changes seem to be of great importance 
in the acquisition of a veto right, although such a goal was not sought by the 
makers of the new legal forms. 

4. The author notes a number of changes in the patterns of homogamy. 
Since these appear somewhat obscure to the sociologist, I shall rearrange 
them in the form of a table: 


Marriages of title-holders 


or their heirs-apparent with 1540-99 1600-60 
gentry heiresses 20% 35% 
Marriages of title-holders or 1540-69 1570-99 1600-29 1630-59 
their heirs-apparent within 54% 33% ? c. 50% 
the peerage 
Marriages between aristo- 1520-60 1561-91 1590-1600 1600-18 
crats and daughters of mer- none 1 case 3 cases none 
chants 1618-30 1618-30 

9 cases 3 cases 


I am assured that Stone has not included cases in which one man made 
different types of alliance, but we need data about such cases. There must 
clearly have been men who married more than once. Stone’s earlier argument 
that there was a rising demand for eligible husbands suggests competition 
from women in strata just below the nobility, and the data concerning the 
marriage portion/jointure ratio are in agreement, but these data on actual 
marriages are inconclusive: a) the proportion of titular peers and their heirs 
apparent marrying within the peerage varies but shows no consistent trend; 
b) marriages with merchants’ daughters are rare, except for the brief period 
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1618-1630, and show no statistically reliable trend; c) whether the proportion 
marrying heiresses would show a change, if different time periods were chosen, 
we do not know. 

5. There was a tightening of the sex mores in the early 17th century, 
and a growing conviction (from ascetic Protestant sources) that sexual 
morality applied to both the sexes. 

6. The pool of marriageables became national instead of regional. 

7. Although we are give no data on change, 10% of marriages of the 
period 1570-1659 were annulled or involved in notorious quarrels, the 
period 1595-1620, in which a third of the older peerage were affected, being 
apparently the worst. 

8. Open maintenance of a mistress by a peer became less common in the 
period 1610-60. 

It is especially the last four items which seem important for the acquisition 
by the young of a veto right; of these, the development of a national marriage 
market centred on London, and the influence of Protestantism, seem the 
most significant. Although I have myself argued for the importance of ascetic 
Protestantism in shaping the modern ideology of the family, the author has 
given us no data to support his guess that the philosophy of Puritanism 
weakened the authority of parents and husbands as it did that of the kingship. 
Indeed, it might be argued that the influence of this philosophy was indirect, 
occurring only after it had been transformed in several respects, and later 
than the period 1540-1640. It would be a worthy historical task to trace 
out this effect, through the various transmutations which Puritan philosophy 
seems to have taken in its creation of the modern world. Certainly so im- 
portant a change in attitude towards the right of the young suggests an 
ideological shift. Here, too, it would be interesting to know how the historian 
demonstrates that the veto right was acquired during the period 1540-1640. 
It is possible to document such a change in Japan over the past half-century, 
but there we have sample surveys from the young themselves. 

The development of a national marriage market during this period points 
to the structural conditions required for great parental controls over marriage 
bargains. The great single threat is that nearly adult people will fall in: love. 
Thus in Japan and China every effort was made to prevent the unmarried 
eligible from consorting with one another,® and in India marriages were made 
in infancy or childhood. In the West, chaperonage and regionalism were 
used to avoid this threat. When the marriageable begin to interact frequently 
with one another in larger numbers, their spontaneous feelings weaken con- 
siderably the efforts of parents to control the entire courtship process. For 


I refer here to Tokugawa Japan, and to the nobility. In rural areas there was vil- 
lage endogamy, so that farmer youngsters at least knew one another before marriage. 
There is a considerable Japanese literature on rural patterns, but I have found no com- 
plete description of them in European languages. 
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the most part, however, the young in such circumstances will contract 
alliances within their own class, even when not conforming to the specific 
plans of their parents. On the other hand, should a young noble wish to 
refuse a specific alliance, there might be an alternative match to be made 
from within this larger national pool of eligibles. 

The instability of marriage is of some importance. But in his count of 
marital problems Stone lumps together notorious quarreling, which may not 
be important, and annulments. As to the latter, it seems likely that a system 
of fully arranged marriages is difficult to maintain if the young bride and 
groom can untie the knot easily: the necessary financial readjustments after 
breakup are too awkward. There may be exceptions; for example, the divorce 
rate in Meiji Japan was higher than that of the contemporary United States. 
Meiji divorces were however the decision of the husband’s parents, not of the 
spouses, and it is likely that the rate was relatively low among the nobility, 
where control was greatest and exchange of property, money and gifts was more 
extensive. In the matrilineal tribes of Central Africa, from the Akan-speaking 
tribes eastward, marriages were arranged and divorce was common. Yet here 
the “investment” of the lineage was much lower than in the patrilineal tribes 
whose marital stability was generally higher. In Arab countries the divorce 
rates were always high, the costs falling on the husband who repudiated his 
wife, but I believe the exact nature of this structure has not yet been 
adequately described. 

In the West the nobleman has never had as much freedom in acquiring 
additional wives or consorts as in India, China, Japan, and Islam. Stone 
suggests that growing restrictions during the period 1540-1640, and especially 
in the early 17th century, put more pressure on the family by making it more 
fully the sole center of emotional solace. In consequence incompatible per- 
sons could not so easily be yoked together as formerly. This reasoning may 
be correct only if in addition, the standards for interaction between spouses 
change, that is, if they come to be expected to give love and friendship to 
one another. In all great systems of arranged marriages, no such demand is 
made. Instead, both spouses have clearly specified obligations which permit 
the forms of respect to be paid to one another, without regard to the real 
emotions underneath. I suspect that here again the Protestant ideology 
played a part, in requiring marital roles to include genuine intimacy of 
interaction. In such circumstances the new moral restrictions would indeed 
force greater attention on the compatibility of the two temperaments being 
united in marriage. 

The protests against the “abuses” of the system in this period (can it 
really be demonstrated that such protests increased?) are of two types, and 
without additional information cannot really be said to have influenced the 
acquisition of the veto right. Such protests are found wherever arranged 
marriages are found, and often take the form of complaints about the 
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materialism and the plain costs of the bargain. However, the equalization 
process of bargaining makes such arguments ineffective as catalysts for 
social change. Another form is the protest against a specific alliance. This 
is not a complaint of lack of choice but a complaint that the marriage was 
inappropriate, as for example through disparity of ages, so that the socially 
implicit market terms were being violated. Such complaints call for a 
reassertion of the proper terms of bargaining, not for a concession of veto 
to the young. 

I am aware of course that some of the questions which I have raised here 
may be dealt with in Stone’s forthcoming book. As I have noted, however, 
at certain points his specific descriptions are seen in a clearer light when 
viewed together with other systems of arranged marriage. It is my hope that 
these comments and his continuing work may help to increase the sociolo- 
gists’ willingness to accept the challenge of historical data. 


WILLIAM J. GOODE 
Columbia University 
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COUNTER-COMMENT 


P. 207. Surely I make it clear (pp. 182-3) that although romantic tales were 
widely read, there was no admiration of love as an ideal. I should have 
thought that my setting out of this point was fairly explicit. Goode is right 
to underline it, but I think he is at present misrepresenting what I say in 
the process. 

P. 209. Goode’s theory of the economic balance of profit and loss by 
marriage within a social group is very interesting. But it doesn’t seem to me 
to deal with the technical reasons for general loss in the sixteenth century 
and general gain in the seventeenth which I have outlined. I am not sure 
that this theory accords with the complexity of reality. 

P. 213. Goode seems to think that annulments of marriage were 
common. In fact they were very rare indeed at this period—unlike earlier 
or later. What was common was separation. 

Pp. 213-4. I should have thought that I have adequately described—though 
not documented—the nature of the contemporary complaints. 


LAWRENCE STONE 


PROGRESS IN IRON AND STEEL: 1870-1913 * 


At the beginning of the period 1870-1913 the United Kingdom was the 
acknowledged leader in the iron and steel industry; at its end she was in 
some sense or other a third-rate iron and steel producer, surpassed by the 
United States and Germany. The first section of this paper will formulate 
definitions of “loss of leadership” which are statistically verifiable and eco- 
nomically significant, and will determine whether or not, for a given sense 
of the term, it is true that the United Kingdom fell behind the other countries. 
The second section considers some of the factors which led to the U. K.’s 
“loss of leadership”. 


Upon reflection, one realizes that there are many plausible and significant 
definitions of loss of leadership. 

(a) Ability to compete in the international market is one of the first 
measures to come to mind as an index of leadership. Certainly, the U. K.’s 
share of total world trade in iron and steel and associated products declined 
relative to the other two countries, and her exports of important iron and 
steel products declined in absolute quantity as well in the period under 
consideration. But the tangle of theoretical argument that must be unraveled 
to support the use of this measure is far too complex for a paper of this 
scope. Accordingly, international trade as such is ignored; our study will be 
confined to those domestic relationship which suggest progressiveness or its 
absence. 

(b) The most common measure of leadership in use is physical volume 
of output. By this criterion 1886 or 1893 marks the decline of British 
hegemony, because in these years the U. S. and Germany, respectively, 
exceeded the annual output of British steel mills.1 But this measure is open 
to serious criticism. A large, relatively under-developed nation—perhaps 


1 


The author wishes to thank Professor E. A. J. Johnson for advice in his research. 
1890 and 1903 are the corresponding years in which the U. K. was bested in pig iron 
production by the U. S. and Germany. 
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pre-war India—may have an annual output of steel greater than that of a 
tiny industrial nation such as Luxembourg. By the above definition the 
former nation must be adjudged the more advanced nation in iron and steel; 
yet such an assertion would violate common sense. While the measure has 
economic applications and ought not to be overlooked, it is rather naive, and 
therefore cannot serve as the sole index of leadership. 

(c) We might compare the rate of growth of the U. K.’s iron and steel 
industry to that of the U. S. and Germany, measuring it either in terms of 
pig iron production or steel production. This is a quite common measure, 
often used to denote progress or leadership. The data for the iron and steel 
industries of the three countries and their logarithmic trend equations were 
published long ago by Kuznets.? If this be our measure of leadership, it is 
unquestionably true that the U. K. slipped behind her two competitors. The 
rate of growth of British pig iron and steel production was, on the average, 
less than that of the U.S. and Germany in the period under observation, and 
this was especially true in the latter half of the period. (The series are well 
known and will not be duplicated here.) But it is not at all certain that this is 
a useful measure of progressiveness or leadership. It is theoretically possible 
that the less rapid rate of growth toward the end of the period was due to 
the fact that the U. K. had already met the need for these products and hence, 
following the law of industry growth, she could be expected to experience a 
declining rate of growth. In such an instance one would say that the data 
indicated that the other two countries were behind the U. K., and were in the 
process of catching up. Not that this was the case—as a matter of fact, it 
was not—but as long as such an interpretation is possible, these crude growth 
series are an inadequate index of comparative progress and ought not to be 
used for this purpose. 

(d) Would it not be useful to look at steel production relative to pig iron 
production? It might be alleged, for example, that steel production in the 
United Kingdom grew less rapidly because pig iron production grew less 
rapidly—or vice versa. A series showing steel production relative to pig iron 
production would thus remove that part of steel production which was 
“explained” by pig iron production. Table I presents the series. As can readily 
be seen, not all the growth differential in steel output can be “explained” by 
pig iron output. In all countries the output of steel increased relative to pig 
iron, but the increase was less for the U. K. Had yearly data been presented, 
the reader would have seen quite clearly that, beginning about 1890, the 
U. K.’s trend ratio markedly diverges from that of the other two countries. 
We can argue, therefore, that even after taking account of the more limited 
pig iron output of the U.K., that country was still a laggard in steel 
production. 


2 Secular Movements in Production and Prices (New York, 1930). 
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Year(s) 
1865 
1870 

1870-74 

1875-79 

1880-84 

1885-89 

1890-94 

1895-99 

1900-04 

1905-09 

1910-14 


Sources: 


Year 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1872-74 


(ec) A second point can be derived from these series, if they are first 
refined to allow for the fact that the amount of pig iron available for steel 


Ratio of Steel Production to Pig Iron Production, 1865-1914, 


(1) For the U.K.: William Page (ed.), Commerce and Industry (London, 1919), II, 
p. 181; James M. Swank, Iron and Steel and Allied Industries in All Countries (Washing- 
ton, 1897), p. 50; and Simon S. Kuznets, Secular Movements in Production and Prices 
(New York, 1930), pp. 417-19. 

(2) For the U.S.: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States: 1789-1945 (Washington, 1949), p. 187; and Kuznets, op. 
cit., pp. 362-3. 

(3) For Germany: Swank, Iron and Steel, ..., p. 57; British Iron and Steel Institute, 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, various issues; Verein Deutscher Eisen- und 
Stahlindustrieller, Stahl und Eisen, various issues. 


Sources: Same as Table I. 
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TABLE I 


for the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany 
(incl. Luxembourg): Production in Physical Units 
(Steel Production X 100 + Pig Iron Production) 


U.K. US. Germany 
4.8 7 5.9 (1862) 
3.8 4.1 
6.2 15.2 

14.6 28.2 * 

22.5 36.5 

38.9 45.8 40.4 

43.9 54.0 — 

50.2 70.8 

57.4 81.4 85.8 

61.7 88.7 92.7 

74.3 100.5 95.5 


* Steel production data estimated by interpolation for a single missing year. 


production can be augmented by imports and diminished by exports. (This 
is important only in the early years. Over time trade in pig iron suffered a 
progressive decline relative to total production.) Table II shows steel pro- 
duction relative to pig iron production adjusted for imports and exports for 
the three years, 1872-74. 


TABLE II 


Ratio of Steei Production to Pig Iron Production (Adjusted), 1872-1874, 


for the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany 
(incl. Luxembourg): Production in Physical Units 


U.K US. Germany 
12 5.0 12.5 

11.0 10.8 

12.5 8.7 15.8 

10.4 6.9 12.8 
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Contrary to expectations, the leading industrial power of the early 1870’s 
was not diverting a larger proportion of pig iron into steel than were her 
two rivals; but rather, she stood midway between them. This removes one 
argument that might be advanced to explain why it was that English steel 
production advanced less rapidly, namely that her steel production had 
expanded earlier—accounting for the earlier decline in her rate of growth. 
As is seen here, her rate of growth could not have been so different in the 
pre-1870 period as to cause her to have a markedly different ratio of steel 
production to pig iron production after the 1870's. 

(f) The series we have examined indicate something else as well, some- 
thing of greater significance. The argument, briefly outlined, is this: (1) 
Pig iron can be used in three principal ways: it can be cast directly, making 
an impure, brittle, but cheap product called cast iron; or it can be refined 
by a technique called puddling, which yields a relatively pure, soft, and 
heavy iron variously called wrought iron, puddled iron, and weld iron; or it 
can be made into steel, which is a broad descriptive word encompassing an 
enormous variety of products, all containing more carbon than wrought 
iron. (2) Cast iron products are quantitatively much less important than the 
other two, are hardly a substitute for wrought iron and steel, and hence for 
the purposes of this paper can be safely ignored. (3) Mass-produced steel,* 
which came on the market in important quantities starting in the early 1870's, 
was a close substitute for wrought iron. (4) Mass-produced steel is superior 
to wrought iron: it is lighter and more adaptable than wrought iron, capable 
of serving practically all the uses of wrought iron and other uses for which 
wrought iron is either inferior or not at all suitable.t (5) An index of the 
extent of conversion to the new and superior product would be an index of 
leadership. (6) The ratio of steel to pig iron, given in Table I, is that index.5 


8 This refers to the Bessemer and open-hearth processes (both acid and basic types). 
4 The output of the Bessemer converter and the open-hearth in the 1870’s was highly 
variable and otherwise inferior by present-day standards; nevertheless, evidence clearly 
indicates that the new steels were, even then, superior to wrought iron. See, for example 
William Fairbairn, An Experimental Inquiry into the Strength, Elasticity, Ductility and 
Other Properties of Steel Manufactured by the Barrow Haematite Steel Company (West. 
minister, 1869), pp. 50-52. 

It should be noted that crucible and cementation process steels are not included in 

this discussion. They were unquestionably superior to wrought iron, but were not a 
competitor because of their prohibitively high cost. 
5 Tdeally, the numerator of our ratio should include only the new steels; that is, our 
ratio would be Bessemer and open-heart steel output (both acid and basic types) 
relative to pig iron output. The ratios were computed for the U. K. and U. S. and were 
found to be practically identical to those in Table I. Fragmentary data for Germany 
revealed the same correspondence. 

The ratio needs one other qualification. Since an increase in steel output (and there- 
fore in the ratio of steel to pig iron) can arise through increased utilization of scrap 
metal, and since the conversion from Bessemer to open-hearth processes results in such 
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Table I, interpreted in the light of the above, reveals something quite 
important. Over the period, in all three countries, steel output increased 
relative to pig iron output. The smallest increase was that of the U. K.® 
That is to say, the proportion of a ton of pig iron going into steel production 
increased over our period for all three countries—but markedly less for the 
U.K. Since there is only one other important use for pig iron—the manu- 
facture of wrought iron—this means that the ratio’s increase represents the 
substitution of steel for wrought iron. Since steel is better than wrought 
iron, an increase in the ratio means a shift to a superior product; and the 
ratio provides an index of progress. The smaller rise in the U. K.’s ratio 
reflects a slower shift to the superior product, and therefore a less progressive 
industry. This, surely, is a more significant indication of the U. K.’s “loss of 
leadership” than the customary comparison of absolute levels of output or of 
crude rates of growth.’ 

(g) Another possible indicator of progress has to do with price move- 
ments. It may be argued that the industry which shows the greater long-run 
decline in steel prices is the more progressive industry. However, it is not 
price but what price represents that is important. Price variation may be 
ascribed to three general factors: industry supply and demand factors, and 
macro-economic monetary phenomena. The latter can be eliminated by a 
proper deflating of the price series. Demand considerations will be held in 
abeyance for the moment. If we assume demand conditions to be neutral a 
long-term price decline—using a deflated’ series—would therefore imply a 
decline in costs of production.® 


an increase, that nation which more fully utilized the open-hearih process would, other 
things being equal, have the higher ratio. The U. K. is that nation; and Table I ac- 
cordingly overstates slightly the degree of progress of her industry. However, no ad- 
justment was deemed necessary. 

6 The annual data, from which Table I was derived, indicate that the divergence 
became especially sharp after 1890. 

7 The words of a contemporary observer, a student of the British steel industry, may 
enforce the argument: speaking in 1903 of the steady decline in the output of the 
finished iron industry in the United Kingdom between 1890 and 1900, he goes on to 
say: “Indeed, it is probably one of the strongest evidences of our conservative habits and 
ideas that this branch of the trade should have held its own so long and so well. When 
we remember that a ton of bar iron costs three or four times the labour and fuel to 
produce that is expended on a ton of bar steel, and that, even when it has been pro- 
duced, it is a fibrous and heterogeneous material, having its strength mainly in one 
direction, while steel is a crystalline and homogeneous structure, having its strength 
equally in all directions, and capable of taking the hardness of the diamond or the 
proverbial toughness of leather at will, it does seem remarkable that steel, which costs 
no more to produce, should not have displaced wrought iron entirely many years ago.”— 
Stephen S. Jeans, “The British Iron and Steel Industries: Their Condition and Outlook”, 
W. J. Ashley (ed.), British Industries (London, 1903), pp. 15-16. 

8 A reduction in the degree of monopoly power is another implication, but an un- 
important one for this study. 
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Table III gives the prices of steel rails—actual and deflated values—for 
the three countries over the course of several decades. There is no question. 
but that British steel rail prices fell less rapidly than those of Germany and 
the U.S. While German prices at the end of the period were some twenty 
percent lower than at its beginning, and U. S. prices were in the neighborhood 
of fourteen percent lower, British prices were roughly one-third higher after 
the thirty-year interval. When the series are deflated and we look at the 


TABLE ill 


The Price of Steel Rails in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Germany, 1883-1910 


Price 
Deflated by Wholesale 
Price Index 
Year(s) Actual (1883-86 ratio equals 100) 
U.K. U.S. Ger. U.K. US. Ger. 
(shillings) (dollars) (shillings) 
1883 100 Slats 165 100.8 102.5 98.8 
1884 90 30.75 156 7 Pe 90.9 97.9 
1885 88 28.50 148 100.8 90.9 99.7 
1886 84 34.50 145 100.8 Lia? 103.4 
1883-86 90.5 32.88 1533 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1887-90 (93.0) * 31.99 132.8 (109.0) * 106.1 84.3 
1891-94 81.1 28.01 1323 98.7 104.0 88.4 
1895-98 87.3 22.18 114.3 116.0 92.4 83.0 
1899-02 118.3 28.94 120.8 138.8 97.9 Tk 
1903-06 108.1 28.00 117.0 124.1 87.6 70.6 
1907-10 119.0 28.00 120.8 129.4 78.7 66.2 
1907 134.0 28.00 117 140.0 80.0 61.6 
1908 119.5 28.00 122 136.0 82.7 67.9 
1909 106.0 28.00 123 118.2 77.4 69.0 
1910 116.5 28.00 121 123.7 74.4 66.5 
* Interpolated for the missing year, 1888. 
Sources: 


(1) For the U.K.: The price of steel rails at the works from 1883 to 1890 is an aver- 
age of monthly data obtained from various issues of the “Monthly Trade Supplement” 
of the Economist, and thereafter from the same source but as given by D. L. Burn, The 
Economic History of Steel-Making, 1867-1939 (Cambridge, 1940), p. 103. The Sauer- 
beck wholesale price index was used, and can be found in the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 284, “Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States 
and Foreign Countries” (Washington, 1921), p. 280. 

(2) For the U.S.: The price of steel rails is out of Kuznets, op. cit., pp. 368-9; and 
the wholesale price index is that of Warren and Pearson and will be found in the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States: 1789-1945 (Washington, 1949), pp. 231-32. 

(3) For Germany: Rail prices are from Burn, op. cit., p. 103; and the wholesale price 
index is that of Otto Schmitz, and is in U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, op. cit., p. 254. 


trends in the ratio of steel prices to other relevant price movements, the 
differential movement is if anything even more striking. A new industry— 
as the steel industry was after the advent of the new processes—is usually 
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characterized by a fairly long period of markedly falling prices—trelative to 
other prices. In the case of the United States and Germany this held true; 
for the United Kingdom it certainly did not. While the actual numbers should 
certainly be viewed with suspicion—so much depends upon the divergence 
of actual prices from quoted prices, and upon the choice for the base year— 
the trends are unequivocal. 

It is dangerous to generalize about steel prices on evidence as frail as the 
price history of one steel product. However, a careful analysis of the available 
data justifies the assertion that the price behavior of steel rails is consistent 
with the patchwork pattern of available prices of other steel products, and 
that steel rail prices are a reasonably accurate representation of the general 
course of steel prices. No attempt will be made to support this assertion 
because space precludes presentation of scattered, discontinuous price data. 
Moreover, the latter have already been printed and used with some success 
although the series were not deflated.® 


TABLE IV 
The Ratio of Steel Production to National Income for the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Germany (incl. Luxembourg) 
(The second period ratio equals 100) 


Years U.K. US. Years Germany 
1869-78 (58) * 43 1870-79 7 
1874-83 100 100 1875-84 100 
1879-88 164 153 1880-89 147 
1884-93 208 211 1885-94 209 
1889-98 234 287 1890-99 313 
1894-03 267 433 1895-04 446 
1899-08 300 543 1900-09 622 
1904-13 328 720 1905-14 804 
* (1871-78). 


Sources of the data on income: 

(1) For the U.K.: J. Tinbergen, Business Cycles in the United Kingdom 1870-1914 
(Amsterdam, 1951), Table I A. Income here is that derived by Tinbergen from estimates 
by W. Hoffmann and Sir Alfred Flux, and is the production of consumer goods and 
services and of investment goods, physical quantities in millions of pounds at 1907 
prices. 

(2) For the U.S.: Historical Statistics of the U.S., p. 15. These are the Kuznets’ 
estimates of Gross National Product, deflated by 1904-13 prices. (Using Net National 
Product instead of GNP would have resulted in no appreciable difference in our ratio.) 

(3) For Germany: Paul Jostock, “The Long-Term Growth of National Income in 
Germany”, in Income and Wealth, Series V, International Association for Research in 
Income and Wealth (London, 1955), p. 82. The estimates were converted from 1927 
prices to 1905-14 prices. 

Sources of steel production data: 

Same as those given above in Table I. However, the occasional missing year was filled 
in by drawing upon sources given elsewhere in this paper, or by interpolation. 


® T. H. Burnham and G. O. Hoskins, Jron and Steel in Britain: 1870-1930 (London, 
1943), Chapter VI; and D. L. Burn, The Economic History of Steel-Making (Cambridge, 
1940), Chapter VII. 
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(h) The question of the expansiveness of the market in relation to the 
iron and steel industry is another important matter. Suppose the demand 
for steel grew less rapidly in the United Kingdom. This would certainly have 
retarded her industry. Conversely, if her market expanded more relative to 
her steel industry than did the markets of the other two relative to their 
respective industries, this would indicate that in yet another way the U. K. 
had become less progressive. 

But how measure the market, i.e., the demand for steel? Since the most 
important outlet for steel is in the production of investment goods, an index 
of the latter suggests itself as a barometer of demand. But not quite. The 
index would be too heavily weighted by iron and steel products to be very 
meaningful. The alternative index, and the one selected here, is that of total 
production. 

Table IV contains the ratio of steel production to total output for the three 
countries. It is clear that steel output in the Unted States and Germany grew 
faster relative to the market (or demand) than did that of Great Britain. 
For the U.S., the relative change in steel output from the base period was 
7.2 times the relative change in income; for Germany, steel’s relative was 
8 times that of income; for Britain, almost 3.3 times. 

This rather abstract notion needs clarification. Consider the income- 
production data, which form the basis of Table IV, for the years 1874 and 
1913. Income in the U.S. increased almost six-fold while steel output 
increased 125-fold; for Germany the figures are respectively, 3.3-fold and 
54-fold; and for the U.K., 1.67 and 12. The U.K.’s ratio is markedly 
lower than that of her rivals. 

If the index of demand used here is accepted, the conclusion is inescapable: 
the U. K. was not at a disadvantage relative to the U. S. and Germany. In fact, 
compared to the other two, the U. K.’s market situation became increasingly 
favorable.’° Furthermore, the less rapid growth of steel relative to income 


10 Burnham and Hoskins (op. cit., pp. 77-78), seeing that British income increased less 
rapidly in our period, conclude that this was a retarding influence upon her iron and 
steel industry—and so it was in terms of raw aggregates. But this misses the important 
point: relative to income growth, Britain’s growth in steel production was substantially 
less than that of her competitors. 

While the expansiveness of home markets, in the aggregate, has been equalized by 
the ratios, there is still the possibility that one of the home markets may, by its nature, 
have possessed a greater expansion potential. Other things being equal, the greater geo- 
graphic distances encompassed by the U. S. economy with its concomitant stimulation 
of rail production could have produced a differential such as we have observed in 
Table III. To test this is not difficult. Reduce steel production by the amount of rail 
production. The relationship of steel production—net of rail production—to income 
is given below: 
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in the United Kingdom can only be interpreted as another, and perhaps the 
most important sense in which she fell behind the other two countries." 

(i) An obvious measure of progress is costs of production. The nation 
whose costs of production are less might be thought to be the more pro- 
gressive nation. 

There are two definitions of cost which are of interest: real costs, by 
which are meant the human efforts and sacrifices involved in production; 
and money costs, by which are meant the sums of money, or their equivalent 
in kind, which are necessarily laid out by a firm in the process of production. 
The first is, or could be, an ideal measure of efficiency, and therefore of 
progress. If, with the same given resources, one nation produces a unit of 
output of some commodity for an average real cost less than that of another 
nation, then that nation is the more progressive. 

However sensible this definition may be, it is nonetheless quite useless. 
For one thing, measuring human efforts and sacrifices is an utter impossi- 
bility. And, second, even if this problem of measurement were surmounted, 
strict comparability could not be achieved because no two nations are en- 
dowed with precisely the same bundle of resources. What does it signify if 
Nation A produces a ton of steel with an average real cost less than that of 
B if A possesses richer iron ore deposits? 

The alternative measure, money costs of production, helps very little. 
First, it is generally agreed that money costs bear at best an imperfect relation 
to real costs, so that one certainly would not be justified in concluding that 
A’s real costs are less because her money costs are less. Second, there are 
no available data which permit a confident assertion that A’s costs were 
less than B’s in a certain year. (However, as was pointed out above, an 
indication of the direction and strength of the movement of costs of pro- 


The Ratio of Steel Production less Steel Rail Production 
to National Income for Selected Periods for the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Germany (incl. Luxembourg) 


U.K. U.S: Germany 
Year(s) Ratio Years Ratio Years . Ratio 
1873 40* 1869-78 54 1870-79 60* 
1875-84 100 1874-83 100 1875-84 100 
1904-13 576 1904-13 1990 1905-14 1684 


* Based upon rough interpolations for missing data. 


Sources: Same as Table III. 

Although the different time periods used prohibit careful comparisons of the ratios, 
the order of magnitude of their differences is significant. The lack of a large internal 
market for rails can not explain away the U. K.’s ‘unfavorable development. 

11 There is one possible flaw in the above findings. The market for steel has been 
taken to be a domestic market, yet it is properly an international one. The true estimate 
of demand must count the growth of income of large overlapping areas of the globe, 
and would have to include such variables as tariffs and costs of production. But, since 
the scope and complexity of the problem would confound a superficial analysis, the 
international aspects of the problem must be ignored in this paper. 
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duction over time may be inferred from the behavior of steel prices.) Third, 
money cost loses much of its significance as a measure of comparative 
progress if non-human resource endowments differ. 

We have been reaching for a single definition of progress or leadership, 
one that would be both significant and measurable. Several equally plausible 
definitions have been offered, each pointing up some special aspect of leader- 
ship as it applies to the iron and steel industry.!* Each is open to criticism. 

Probably the ultimate criterion of progressiveness would be human ef- 
ficiency, an index that abstracted from environmental factors, an index that 
would indicate how Britons, Germans, and Americans performed, given the 
same fixed bundle of non-human resources. It is of course impossible to 
obtain such an index. But the measures that have been developed are a step 
in that direction. The ratios given do manage to reduce some of the compli- 
cating real-world environmental differences that make comparative estimates 
of progress exceedingly difficult. 

The indexes that have been developed show that in all important senses of 
the term, the United Kingdom has deserved the common opinion that she 
lost her leadership in iron and steel to her two major industrial rivals. The 
evidence suggests that, in terms of aggregate output, she began the 1870's 
with a substantial lead, and that in terms of certain important relatives— 
steel te pig iron, steel to national income, and the deflated price of steel— 
she was on rather equal footing with her rivals. In the subsequent decades 
she was surpassed in aggregate output and came into a distinctly unfavorable 
position compared to the other two countries with respect to the ratios that 
have been developed. Among students of the iron and steel industry this loss 
of preeminence has been common knowledge for a long time. But their 
viewpoint has not been supported by precise, meaningful definitions. In the 
discussion pertaining to the iron and steel industry there has been a notable 
lack of careful language. 


Why was it that the U. K. fell behind her rivals in the senses indicated? 
What variables—human and non-human—produced the differential vari- 
ations observed in the ratios? The Marshallian demand and supply approach 
will be used to answer the question, demand being considered first. 

May the ratios of steel production to pig iron production, and steel pro- 
duction to national income have grown less rapidly in the U. K. due to a less 
expansive or a less receptive market for steel? The former possibility 


is 


It is important to notice that the definitions are quite special. For another industry, 
other definitions would be required to suit its special economics. 
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has already been rejected on the basis of the ratic of steel production to 
national income. What, then, of the receptiveness of the market for steel? 
There seems to be no reason to accuse consumers in the U.K. of being 
significantly less willing to adopt steel in place of its immediate substitutes— 
whether because of inertia or prejudice—than their German and American 
cousins. Moreover, time and the dissemination of knowledge certainly tend 
to diminish prejudice and inertia. Yet in order to explain the fact that the 
lag in steel output relative to pig iron output and to national income becomes 
increasingly important with the passage of time, one would have to say, first, 
that there was a significant difference in prejudice and willingness to change 
on the part of consumers in the U. K.; and, second, that these deficiencies 
in the U. K.’s consumers became, if anything, more pronounced over the 
course of the years. The U. K.’s loss of leadership is not to be explained in 
terms of prejudice or inertia. 

The United Kingdom’s market for steel may have been less receptive for 
another reason. Suppose the most important substitute for steel, wrought 
iron, was more attractive to Britons than it was to Germans and Americans, 
that the price of wrought iron was less, relative to steel, in the U.K. than 
it was in the other two countries. In that case, steel output would certainly 
be retarded. 


TABLE V 


The Average Price of Bar Iron in the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Germany, for Selected Years 


Deflated Price Defiated Price 
Price Relative Relative Price Relative Relative 
Years (1878-82 =100) (1878-82 = 100) Years (1871-80 = 100) (1871-80 = 100) 
UE. Us, US Us, Germany Germany 
1878-82 100 100 100 100 1871-80 100 100 
1883-87 84 82 98 90 1881-90 64 78 
1888-92 96 79 116 95 1891-1900 65 85 
1911-14 119 70 122 101 1911-12 81 80 


Sources of iron prices: } 

(1) For the U.K.: The price of common iron bars is from the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, (1893), p. 243; (1927), p. 343. 

(2) For the U.S.: The price of rolled bar iron at Philadelphia is from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States (Washington, 1915), 
p. 520. 


(3) For Germany: The relative price of English bar iron, based on Hamburg Trade 
Statistics, is from Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, Band 102 (III Folge, 
Band 47, Heft 6, Juni 1914), p. 796. 


Prices in the three countries were deflated respectively by the Sauerbeck, Warren- 
Pearson, and Schmitz wholesale price indexes. (For sources, see Table III, above.) 


The price data on wrought iron is extremely sketchy, and the best that 
can be done is to present the average price of common bar iron in certain 
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periods for our three countries. This is done in Table V.’* The results are 
clear: the price of iron declined 30 percent in the U.S., and 19 percent in 
Germany; but it rose 19 percent in the U.K.—speaking of actual prices. The 
more meaningful estimates (the deflated ones) are somewhat less striking, 
the terminal period price being one percent higher in the U.S., 20 percent 
lower in Germany, and 22 percent higher in the U. K. Even after accounting 
for the different form of the German price movement after the first period, 
the evidence is all against the U. K. The data suggest that the steel industry 
of the U.S. and Germany had more to contend with than the industry of 
the U. K. 

To turn now to the problem of supply, if costs of production of steel were 
higher in the U.K., or fell less rapidly than elsewhere, there would have 
been a less rapid development in steel. 

Consider first the cost and availability of capital: would this have retarded 
the British steel industry? No, the steady export of British capital in this 
period suggests that, with respect to both cost and availability, Britain was 
in the favored position. If anything, one would imagine that the capital 
situation would have encouraged a favorable growth differential for the U. K. 
Although disquieting elements suggested by Burn (pp. 249-263) and also by 
Burnham and Hoskins (p. 265)!4—primarily having to do with certain insti- 
tutional deficiencies in the domestic British capital market—make the answer 
somewhat less clear-cut, the available evidence still does not point to any 
drying up of capital sources such as might induce an unfavorable growth 
differential. 

What of the availability of coal and ore resources? If the British had been 
forced to resort to poorer quality coal and ores during the period, this might 
have raised their costs of production. It is probably true that due to the 
working of deeper and poorer coal seams the cost of coal moved against the 
U.K. In terms of absolute costs, the advantage seems to have remained 
with the U.K. vis-a-vis the Germans until the end of the period, but, as 
against the Americans, the position became unfavorable after 1890 (B. & H. 
122; and implied in B. 157). 

With respect to ore deposits the situation is more complex. New and 
cheaper ores became available to the U.S. and German steel mills—the rich 
Mesabi ores for the U. S., and the phosphoric ores of Sweden and the Minette 


13 Actual prices were converted to relatives to facilitate comparison of the price move- 


ments; and in the first two columns one finds the U. K. and the U. S. data. In the next 
two columns are found the same prices, deflated by their respective wholesale price 
indexes, and reduced to relatives. The German data stand somewhat apart due to the 
different time intervals employed, and also because the price series involved is that for 
English bar iron sold in the German home market. Ordinary market behavior fairly 
assures us that general iron bar prices within Germany will conform at least approx- 
imately to the price data shown here, and this is all that we require. 

14 For convenience, subsequent references will run as follows: (B. 249) means Burn, 
op. cit., p. 249; (B. & H. 265), Burnham and Hoskins, op cit., p. 265. 
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region for Germany—, with attendant decreases in transportation costs in 
both countries. But there is an intimate connection between the adequacy 
of resources and the existing technology; and no statement about the former 
is properly made without regard to the latter. Phosphoric ore, in its relation 
to the basic process, is a classic example of the relatively of resource abun- 
dance. That raw material cost variations become unfavorable to one nation 
may as easily be due to a failure to exploit existing technical knowledge, as 
to a relative impoverishment in the raw materials themselves, as the British 
case strikingly illustrates. 

The U. K. had an abundance of cheap phosphoric ore; it was in the U. K. 
that the Thomas process was developed; and yet the British were astoundingly 
slow in utilizing these ores. It was possible, says Burn, for pig iron suitable 
for the basic open-hearth process to have been made at a considerabiy lower 
price than the pig then being used, thus making possible a cheaper steel. 
Then why was this not done? Scepticism in the early years retarded develop- 
ment. Thomas’ invention was not viewed as commercially practical in the 
U.K. in 1878 (B. 74). Later, the poor location of ores relative to the 
established works inclined many against the basic process. And the Cleveland 
works, which were favorably located, already had a semi-monopolistic po- 
sition, being located at the best non-phosphoric ore sites, and hence had less 
inducement to convert to the cheaper process (B. 172-4). But this is not the 
entire answer. Those British works that experimented with the basic process 
were troubled by the unreliable quality of the basic steel which they produced. 
As late as 1907 it was admitted by these works that a uniformly good quality 
product was hard to get. And yet the Germans were and had for years been 
able to produce good quality steel (B. 176). The peculiarity of the British 
ore may have had something to do with this particular British problem, but 
Burn inclines to the view that it was the Continental tradition of scientific 
quality control and the lack of such a tradition in the U. K. that was largely 
responsible. One of the works experimenting with basic steel in the U.K. 
had a manager in charge of the production of the basic pig iron who could 
neither read nor write; another works experimented for two years without 
employing a chemist (B. 176; B. & H. 203). A caricature, yes; but not a 
falsification. 

It is in this area of technological development, where quantitative investi- 
gation flounders, that a good part of the explanation for the United King- 
dom’s loss of leadership will be found. The subject of innovation within this 
area is vast, but only Burn’s study is truly adequate. 

At each stage of the productive process which begins with the raw ma- 
terials and which ends with the finished products of these materials, one can 
trace the history of technological development. And at almost every stage 
the British can be shown to have lagged behind their rivals. They were at 
least ten years behind in utilizing the by-products and waste gases of the 
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coking process. Years after the successful demonstration of the economy of 
the gas-driven engine and its extensive adoption on the Continent, new 
British works were not installing these engines. Nor was the conversion from 
steam to electric engines any more prompt (B. 205-12). The British lagged 
in cheapening the cost of transport and in mechanizing the handling of coal 
and ore (B. 152, 163). They lagged in exploiting the “direct process” (the 
charging of the converter or open-hearth furnace with pig iron brought in its 
fluid state directly from the blast furnace), which can result in considerable 
fuel economy. Their rolling mills, too, were less advanced. And, looking at 
steel-making technology in a wider perspective, one finds the U. S. especially, 
and both the U.S. and Germany, applying labor-saving machinery at all 
stages of the productive process, and reorganizing plant lay-out and building 
new plant on the most advanced principles. Here again, the British lagged. 

Another source of cost variations, labor, needs to be examined. Burn 
suggests that wages in Germany rose relative to those of the U. K. (B. Chapter 
VIII). In terms of money cost of production, this was a factor tending to 
make for a favorable growth differential for the U.K. Wage comparisons, 
to be meaningful, must however be related to the efficiency of the worker, 
and quantitative comparisons of the latter are impossible because the plant 
and equipment at the service of workers in the three countries differed at all 
times. However, Burn does present a convincing case to the effect that workers 
in Germany and the U.S. became increasingly skillful, industrious, and 
steady in comparison with British workers (B. 143-8).* Failure of the latter 
to keep pace could significantly, even in the highly capital-intensive steel 
industry, have raised costs. 

It is clear that the U. K.’s steel industry from 1870 on became an in- 
creasingly high-cost industry relative to its rivals; and that the lag in tech- 
nology takes a large measure of the blame. But why this lag? Could it be 
that an earlier development hurt the U. K., in that when the other two set 
to steel-making they could build a modern plant, whereas the British would 
have had to scrap existing facilities to achieve the same efficiences? No, it was 
pointed out above that in 1870 the three countries were on a relatively equal 
footing. Moreover, in twenty or thirty years a reverse argument ought to 
hold; because by that time the U. K.’s equipment would have worn out and 
would have been replaced by modern facilities, putting the late-comers at a 
disadvantage. Yet the lag was even greater thirty years after Germany and 
the U.S. began building—say, by 1900. Nor is this all. Throughout the 
period under study the British steel industry was expanding. Yet the new 
works were often duplications of existing plant, and the newest techniques 
were not adopted even when these were economically feasible. 

Lack of trained personnel was partly responsible for the technological lag 


15 See also Marvin Frankel, British and American Manufacturing Productivity (Ur- 
bana, Ill., 1957), p. 95. 
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in saving fuel, in recovery of by-products, in exploitation of phosphoric ores, 
in utilization of new engines, and scientific lay-out of plant. In these and 
many other ways the lack of chemists and other engineers was distinctly 
detrimental to the British steel industry’s development. In Europe in the 
1890's it was customary to have an engineer with university training at each 
of the main shops at all times; in the U. K. many of the large firms had not 
one scientifically trained man on the engineering staff (B. 214-15). 

The structure of her industry, too, hurt the U.K. In transportation and 
the handling of raw materials, in blast-furnace practice, in the use of the 
“direct process”,'® in rolling,'7 and in other parts of the process, vertical 
or horizontal integration, or a combination of the two, and industry coopera- 
tior would have meant cost reductions. In this connection it is significant 
that there was an actual decline in integration in the U. K. between 1880 
and 1900, while in Germany and the U.S. the reverse was true (B. 222). 
The significant German and U. S. advances had however come earlier, when 
both industries were highly competitive; this paper is not arguing for car- 
telization. 

For the lack of receptiveness toward new cost-reducing techniques, for the 
failure to employ professional engineers, and for the unfavorable structure of 
the industry, the British entrepreneur must be blamed. A lack of enterprise 
was responsible for the continued existence of small, relatively inefficient, 
independent works; just as a lack of enterprise was responsible for the failure 
to innovate at a more rapid pace. The British entrepreneur, to judge by his 
behavior, was unlike his German and American counterparts. 

Britain’s loss of leadership can in part be attributed to the shifting pattern 
of important coal and ore deposits; and, to that extent, her loss of leadership 
is explained by forces beyond her control. But it was not beyond her control 
to have utilized the by-products of the coking process; to have exploited her 
phosphoric ore deposits; to have employed the direct process; or to have 
reorganized her industry to achieve the economies of integrated, large-scale 
operation. No resource scarcity can explain this: the scarcity was one of 
enterprise. Nor can we point to physical endowment to explain the declining 
productivity differential of British workmen. The loss of leadership-in the 
industry is ascribable as much to human nature as it is to physical endow- 
ment. To an indefinite but considerable extent leadership was not wrested 
from Britain, but fell from her ineffectual grasp. 

THOMAS J. ORSAGH 
Lehigh University 


16 The “direct process” was also retarded by an inability to produce a uniform, high- 
quality pig iron. Here, too, trained engineers were needed. 

17 A contributory source of inefficiency arose from the lack of standardization of 
steel sections in the U. K. In Germany and the U. S. in the year 1900 there were, 
respectively, 34 and 33 standard sections rolled; in the U. K. the number was 122. More- 
over, there may have been an increase in the nineties (B. 198-99). 
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A Review Article 


The study of economic growth would seem to offer unusual opportunities 
for the application of the comparative method. The number of cases is large, 
from the Egypt of the Pharoahs to the Egypt of Nasser, from the civilizations 
of the Indus, of Babylon, and the Mayas to the latest development programs 
of Pakistan, Iraq, and Guatamala. The practical significance of increased 
understanding of the process of growth could be great indeed. And economic 
growth theorists, after plunging ahead in the eary postwar years with un- 
limited confidence in the tools of their trade, have more recently issued open 
invitations to historians, anthropologists, and other scholars who deal with 
whole societies to assist in the formulation of hypotheses explanatory of 
economic growth. Recent textbooks and surveys of the field now include as 
a matter of course a section devoted to “the lessons of history”.! More 
specialized works frequently include a chapter on the historical background 
of their subjects or numerous historical or comparative analogies.2 As 
yet, however, the actual contributions of comparative history to an under- 
standing of the process of economic development have been limited, not to 
say negligible. Historical events and episodes have been used to illustrate 
this or that theory of development, but historical experience en grand has 
not yet been used satisfactorily to generate a theory of its own; nor have 
economic historians, the scholars indicated by training and professional 
orientation to bridge the gap between economic theory and historical ex- 
perience, shown any great enthusiasm for the task. A prize competition 
recently opened by the Council (formerly Committee) on Research in Eco- 


1 See, e.g., Norman S. Buchanan and Howard S. Ellis, Approaches to Economic De- 


velopment (New York, 1955), Part II: “Economic Development as Recorded History”: 
and Benjamin Higgins, Economic Development: Principles, Problems, and Policies (New 
York, 1959), Part 3: “Principles: Lessons of History.” 

2 Cf. Edward S. Mason, Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas: Government 
and Business (New York, 1958), Chapter Two: “Government and Business in Nineteenth- 
Century Economic Development”. Among the many recent works on the theory and 
policy of economic development which make allusions to historical and comparative 
experiences one may mention with especial favor Peter T. Bauer and Basil S. Yamey, 
The Economics of Under-developed Countries (Cambridge-Chicago, 1957) and Albert 
O. Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic Development (New Haven, 1958). 
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nomic History for studies in comparative economic history failed to attract 
a single suitable entry. 

In part the difficulty stems from the fact that in the past research in 
economic history has been governed by different concepts and directed to 
different ends than those required by the subject of economic development 
as currently conceived. As W. A. Lewis puts it: “Every economist goes through 
a phase where he is dissatisfied with the deductive basis of economic theory, 
and feels sure that a much better insight into economic processes could be 
obtained by studying the facts of history. The instinct is sound; yet the 
enthusiasms of this phase seldom survive any serious attempt to get to grips 
with the facts of history. This is because there are very few facts of history 
in the relevant senses ...”* If economic historians are to make a significant 
contribution to understanding the process of economic growth they must do 
more ambitious in the scope of its analysis and the range of the phenomena 
important as that is. They must also explore, as one of them has phrased 
it, “the broader problem of relating economic to social and political forces, 
in the workings of whole societies”. At least two economic historians have 
accepted this implicit challenge and in recently published works have offered 
their findings to a critical profession.® 


Rostow’s contribution, though modest in length and format, is much the 
more ambitious in the scope of its analysis and the range of the phenomena 
to which the author applies it. The core of the study, first published separately 
in 1956,° is the now-celebrated concept of the “take-off” into industrial- 
ization, “that decisive interval in the history of a society when growth becomes 
its normal condition”.’? The take-off, formerly one of three, is now one of 
five “stages” of growth through which societies must pass, according to the 
Rostovian analysis, on the road to industrialization and beyond. 

The first stage in the new presentation (it did not appear as such in the 
original version) is that of the “traditional society” which is based on “pre- 
Newtonian science and technology, and on pre-Newtonian attitudes toward 
the physical world”.* It includes, therefore, not only all “pre-Newtonian” 


3 W. Arthur Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth (Homewood, IIl., 1955), p. 15. 


4 W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Communist Manifesto 
(Cambridge, 1960), p. ix. 

5 Rostow, op. cit.; A. J. Youngson, Possibilities of Economic Progress (Cambridge, 
1959). 

5 W. W. Rostow, “The Take-off into Self-Sustained Growth”, Economic Journal, 
66 (March, 1956), pp. 25-48. 

7 Id., Stages, p. 36; cf. “Take-off”, p. 25. 

8 Stages, p. 4. 
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societies in fact, but also more recent and contemporary societies which have 
not yet entered the more advanced stages. In the second stage (the first stage 
of growth in the original version) the transition begins, the “preconditions 
for take-off” are established; these preconditions include, among other items, 
agrarian reform and improvements in transport as well as social, psycho- 
logical and perhaps political changes which make the society more flexible, 
more mobile, more receptive to the increased pace of change which will 
follow. Rostow regards the take-off proper as a relatively brief period of 
two or three decades (in a table he specifies take-off dates for a number of 
countries) during which net investment rises abruptly from less than 5 to 
more than 10 per cent of national income and one or more manufacturing 
or processing industries exploiting a new or advanced technology makes 
rapid forward strides. For sixty years thereafter, give or take a few, societies 
are engaged in a “drive to maturity” which constitutes the fourth stage of 
development. In this stage the techniques and processes developed in the 
leading sectors during take-off spread to other sectors of the economy and 
the social attitudes and characteristics of the industrial leaders permeate the 
society. Finally, after a society reaches industrial maturity and perhaps goes 
through a more or less difficult interim phase of adjustment to the new 
conditions, it enters the final stage of “high mass-consumption” in which the 
benefits of the new technology are at last made available to the toiling 
masses. (In the original version the fourth and fifth stages appeared as a 
single stage of “normal growth”). 

Such, in brief, is the outline of Rostow’s “stages of economic growth”. 
The book includes, in addition, chapters on the relevance of this framework 
for questions of war and peace—the cold war in particular—and a com- 
parison with the Marxist-Communist analysis, each of which will no doubt 
provoke lively debates in both scholarly and popular literature. The crux 
of the matter, however, lies with the validity and the utility of the stages-of- 
growth argument. 

What is most interesting and relevant in the context is that the schema 
is derived by inductive means primarily from a comparative study of historical 
experience. In that respect it differs considerably from the same author’s 
earlier attempt at synthesis, The Process of Economic Growth,® which was 
predominantly deductive in approach. It is evident that his interim excursions 
into Russian and Chinese history and politics and his concern with con- 
temporary development programs as well as continued wide reading in the 
secondary literature of other countries have broadened and deepened the 
insights derived from his own intensive study of the British and American 
experience. Both for its inductive basis in comparative history and for its 
essential simplicity the stages-of-growth concept will have a strong appeal. 


New York, 1952. 
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But what, exactly, is it? Rostow first calls the set of stages-of-growth a 
“generalization” about the “sweep of modern history”. That it assuredly is 
—a generalization and an interpretation. He is also fond of calling .t = 
“theory about economic growth” (Stages, p. 1). Without quibbling over 
words, it is highly doubtful if the stages-of-growth sequence is a theory in 
any operationally meaningful sense. It is not even, in itself, an analysis of 
economic growth; it is, at best, merely the framework for such an analysis. 
In short, it is another “stage scheme”. 

Such a label is not intended in a derogatory sense. Rostow is well aware 
of the drawbacks and difficulties of stage schemes, and he takes pains to point 
out the limitations and arbitrary character of his stages. But it is also true 
that a stage scheme can be, when properly constructed and handled, a useful 
device for organizing knowledge and perceiving interrelations. Whether or 
not this particular scheme is properly constructed (much less whether it will 
be properly handled by others!) cannot be quickly determined; the answer 
will depend, in the long run, on the results that can be obtained with it. It 
can, however, be subjected to an initial scrutiny. 

The first limitation to be noted is that it applies only to the period since, 
roughly, the end of the seventeenth century. All prior periods, regardless of 
the fluctuations in their economies or the peaks of their civilizations, are 
consigned to the first stage of “traditional society”. Although this may at 
first sight appear to be a severe limitation, it is in fact a strength, for historical 
induction can only be meaningful if limited in some fashion by chronology 
or geography. The characteristic which disinguishes recent from all prior 
periods of history is the existence of a body of scientific (“Newtonian”) 
technology; and in view of the prominent place to which Rostow rightly 
assigns technology in the process of economic growth, he is on firm ground 
in thus restricting his scheme. 

Rostow is more vulnerable on the chronology of the stages themselves. 
There is no obvious borderline between Stage One and Stage Two; even a 
revolution such as 1688-89 or 1789 will scarcely do. With reference to the 
preconditions for the first take-off, that of England, Rostow mentions “the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries” but betrays his own un- 
certainties with the remark that “all that lies behind the break-up of the 
Middle Ages is relevant to the creation of the preconditions for take-off in 
Western Europe” (ibid., p. 6). With such a large area of uncertainty it is 
doubtful if the distinction between Stage One and Stage Two is useful in any 
but a logical sense. 

In contrast to the fuzzy border between Stage One and Stage Two, the 
boundaries of Stage Three, the crucial take-off stage, are precise in the 
extreme: 1783-1802 for Great Britain, 1843-1860 for the United States, 
etc. (p. 38). To be sure, Rostow has objective criteria for dating the be- 
ginning, at least, of this stage—the rise in the rate of investment and the 
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development of a leading sector or sectors of the economy—but in the 
majority of cases the empirical data are simpyl not reliable enough to permit 
such precise judgments, even if the underlying reasoning is sound. The 
available evidence on the performance of some of the contemporary eco- 
nomies which, according to Rostow, are now in the take-off phase is not 
very encouraging for the accuracy of the predictive powers of his “theory”. 
Turkey (1937) and India (1952) are far from “self-sustained” growth, and 
though Argentina (1935) and China (1952) show more promise in this 
restricted sense, they may yet fall back into low-level stagnation. 

The difficulties with regard to dating multiply when we reach the fourth 
stage, for in addition to the usual problems there would appear to be some 
ambiguity concerning the very conception of the stage. On the one hand, it 
is clearly labeled (in the chap‘cr heading and elsewhere) the “drive to 
maturity”, and maturity is dated (“independently” according to Rostow) so 
as to “arrive” approximately sixty years after the beginning of the take-off; 
on the other hand, as Rostow notes, “There was often an interval [after the 
arrival at maturity] before the age of high mass-consumption was launched” 
(p. 60n.). To what stage do we assign the interval? Moreover, if the “drive 
to maturity” encompasses the take-off years as well, what becomes of the 
take-off? For the latter question, at least, Rostow has an answer: the fourth 
stage begins when the techniques applied to “leading sectors” in the take-off 
are generalized and applied to other industries as well. But according to 
this logic the distinguishing feature between the third and fourth stage is 
simply “more of same”; not an entirely satisfactory criterion. 

Finally, the age of high mass-consumption. What does it mean? Rostow 
is not very explicit except to indicate that it involves a shift in the “leading 
sectors ... towards durable consumers’ goods and services” (p. 10), but even 
that will not do, for apparently societies may use the surplus of their mature 
economies to engage in external adventures of military aggression or to 
create what “we can call the welfare state” (p. 73), which would seem to 
involve something less than high mass-consumption. Moreover, is it mean- 
ingful to talk of high mass-consumption in two societies whose per capita 
income levels may differ by a factor of ten? The Japanese will no doubt be 
surprised to learn that they are among the elite who have entered that 
privileged age. But then, so will Americans who lived through the depression 
of the thirties be surprised to learn that the American age of high mass- 
consumption began in the 1920’s. It would seem that if the stage scheme 
is to be used or useful at all, the earlier version in which the fourth and fifth 
stages are combined is the better scheme. 

Closely related to the problem of defining the stages, there is the problem 
of fitting the stubborn unsymmetrical facts of history into any neat pattern, 
even one copied from history itself. Some countries, it is true, seem to fit 
into the stages with ease but, as any “pure” historian would be quick to say, 
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that is a matter of coincidence or design. What of those which do not? To 
pick an example not quite at random, what of France?‘ According to 
Rostow, the French take-off occurred between 1830 and 1860. But 1830 
was a year of revolution and depression; not until 1834 or 1835 did a boom 
(which, according to the analysis, coincides with the beginning of take-off) 
develop. True, the years from the mid-thirties to 1860 did witness a re- 
markable transformation of the French economy; but that transformation (in 
textiles, iron and coal) began in the 1820’s and doubtlessly would have begun 
much earlier still but for the dislocations of the Revolution and Napoleonic 
Wars. (There is much evidence for an incipient industrial revolution in the 
1780's, similar in many respects to that of Britain.) At the other end, the 
“drive to maturity” in France never quite came off; according to Rostow, 
maturity should have arrived in France around 1910; but one of the sure 
signs of maturity is an agricultural sector benefiting from the full fruits of 
the most advanced technology. This France did not achieve until the 1950’s 
when, according to Rostow, it had already entered the stage of high mass- 
consumption. 

Thus there are still a few refinements to be made on and allowances to be 
made for Rostow’s stage scheme. It remains, nevertheless, a provocative 
interpretation and a useful framework on which to hang the facts of modern 
economic history. It will no doubt be used, as it should be used, to stimulate 
further discussion and refinement. I have but one further caveat to enter. 
If it is true that once Stage Three is reached progress becomes almost 
automatic (always excepting France), doesn’t that merely push back to Stage 
Two the fundamental questions concerning economic development? What 
are the factors which bring about the transition from Stage One to Stage 
Two? Why should a traditional society initiate (if it does) the travail and 
hardship of an agrarian reform? Why should it undertake the provision of 
social overhead capital in the form of improved facilities? And if it does, 
where does the leadership come from? What motives or motive forces lead 
it or drive it to provide the institutions and psychology to capitalize on the 
take-off into self-sustained growth? If these institutions and psychology 
existed prior to the take-off, why was the take-off delayed? In short, we 
need a theory that will explain satisfactorily Stage Two. 


Il 


Possibilities of Economic Progress, but for the imprint date, might have been 
an attempt to test empirically by an appeal to historical cases the Rostovian 
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take-off. (It is quite likely, in fact, that Youngson became acquainted with 
the earlier version of Rostow’s argument in the course of his own work; but 
if so he makes no mention of it.) Regardless, the core of Youngson’s book 
consists of four case studies of the “acceleration of economic progress” over 
relatively short time periods. The notion of “acceleration” not only resembles 
that of the “take-off’—Youngson also speaks of “discontinuities in develop- 
ment”—but the cases he has chosen parallel some of those discussed or 
mentioned by Rostow. They are Great Britain, 1750-1800; Sweden, 1850- 
80; Denmark, 1865-1900; and the American South, 1929-54. (Rostow’s 
take-off dates are, for Britain, 1783-1802; Sweden, 1868—90; and Denmark, 
1870-1900; he does not consider explicitly the American South, but the 
indications are that he agrees in general with Youngson on that case also.) 
Youngson’s case studies are preceded by a lengthy theoretical introduction 
(“Part I’, 96 pages) on “The Nature and Conditions of Economic Progress” 
and followed by two chapters, “conclusions” from the past and “suggestions” 
for the present. 

Youngson informs us that his study began as an investigation of investment 
and economic progress, but that in the process of writing it became “chiefly 
. .. an essay in comparative history” (p. ix). The comparisons are not made 
explicit, however, except in the chapter of “conclusions”. Instead, what we 
have are four brief sketches of the economic history of the areas in question. 
To be sure, Youngson directs his attention to a few key factors (derived 
from his theoretical introduction) in each case, but the cases themselves 
stand in relative isolation. Moreover, the method of exposition in the chapters 
is slightly unusual for an essay in comparative history. Each begins with a 
thumbnail sketch of the geography, resources, population, etc., and continues 
in more or less chronological order; in short, they are miniature texts of 
national economic histories. Thus they yield little of novelty in either fact 
or interpretation. 

On the favorable side it is possible to report that in the case studies proper 
the author does not always restrict himself to the narrow time limits indicated 
in the chapter headings, but ranges in a few cases quite far back in the 
history of a country to illumine some point which a close examination of 
one short interval would fail to reveal. In his concluding chapters he does 
not confine his generalizations to the narrow range of relatively technical 
factors suggested by his theoretical preliminaries, but allows himself some 
general observations which, while less precise, perhaps, are also wiser and 
more illuminating. It would appear, in fact, that although he tried consci- 
entiously to follow the canons of a textbookish “scientific method” of com- 
parative history, his wider interests and general training in history asserted 
themselves in spite of himself—fortunately for his book and readers. 

On substantive issues one cannot question his choice of cases—although 
for applications to contemporary underdeveloped countries a greater diversity 
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would have been desirable—but his time periods are likely to be misleading. 
For Britain and Sweden in particular, his periods encompass a large part of 
what Rostow would call the stage of preconditions—although it is not neces- 
sary to accept the word of one against the other. For Britain we have the 
testimony of such distinguished scholars as Professors Ashton and Nef— 
both of whom, incidentally, are inclined to stress the continuity of industrial 
development—who date the sharp upturn in British industrial production 
from the 1780’s.11 For Sweden, one of the very few industrially advanced 
nations for which fairly reliable and comprehensive statistical series extend 
back before the period of industrialization, the calculations of Lindahl and 
Kuznets show clearly that the “acceleration” did not really get underway 
until the 1870’s at the earliest.12 There is strong reason to believe, in fact, 
that developments in Sweden and Denmark followed much the same time 
path and for many of the same reasons, despite the fact that their develop- 
ments were based to a large extent on different resources and different 
industries. 

The American South presents a different problem. In 1929, the beginning 
date of acceleration (or take-off) in both analyses, the South already con- 
tained well over half the total number of cotton spindles in the U.S.A., yet 
it was undeniably a “backward” economy in many respects. It would appear 
that the South was a case of a region by-passed (at least temporarily) by 
economic progress, thus in a quite different situation from an area responding 
to stimuli newly-felt. Its history may therefore have greater relevance for 
many contemporary backward economies than those of Britain or the Scandi- 
navian countries, and its “preconditions” worthy of a more detailed and 
informed investigation. 

In his conclusion Youngson correctly stresses the importance for success- 
ful acceleration of prior agrarian reforms, of access to international markets 
(but he grossly underestimates the role of capital imports in all cases, es- 
pecially the Scandinavian), and of inter-sectoral interdependence and flexi- 
bility once acceleration began. He also mentions prominently the prior 
existence of transportation and credit facilities, speaks highly of the literacy 
levels and educational systems of the Scandinavian countries in particular, 
and touches briefly on the significance of the relatively stable and efficient 
legal and political systems in the areas he studied. He makes no mention at 
all, however, of the prevailing secular attitudes and the absence of over- 
weening religious and military institutions of the traditional and tradition- 


11. JT. S. Ashton, An Economic History of England: The 18th Century (London, 1955), 
p. 125; John U. Nef, “The Industrial Revolution Reconsidered”, Journal of Economic 
History, Wl (1943), pp. 1-31. 

12 Eric Lindahl and others, The National Income of Sweden, 1861-1930 (Stockholm, 
1937); Simon Kuznets, “International Differences in Capital Formation”, in Capital 
Formation and Economic Growth (Princeton, 1955). 
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bound type that weigh so heavily on most contemporary underdeveloped 
economies. Both the inclusions and the omissions from his list of key factors 
in the success of the accelerations are significant, for practically all relate to 
changes which must be made in a society before acceleration gets underway. 
In other words, they belong to Rostow’s Stage Two, the stage of pre- 
conditions. 

This emphasizes once again the point made with reference to Rostow’s 
stages of growth: the concentration on the dramatic phase of rapid growth, 
on the rise in the rate of investment and output and the emergence of 
leading sectors tends to divert attention from, if it does not actually obscure, 
the period in which the groundwork for growth is laid. Yet it is there that 
the crucial decisions are made, there that the society, in ways mysterious to 
itself, opts for growth or continued stagnation. Moreover, there are few if 
any self-reenforcing elements at that stage in contrast to the take-off or 
acceleration stage, to keep the society on the track with a full head of steam. 
Once growth gets underway it may be, as Rostow says, more or less auto- 
matic; but, stage scheme or no, there is no guarantee for any particular 
society that the process will ever begin. Perhaps that is what Youngson had 
in mind when he placed these words of Isaiah Berlin under his half-title: 
“If humanity marched straight towards some goal, there would be no history, 
only logic.” 


RONDO E. CAMERON 
University of Wisconsin 
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meeting-points of Eastern and Western cultures will be illustrated by the 
contributions of the most outstanding specialists in this field of studies. 


Director: Prof. Giuseppe TUCCI 
Assistant-Directors: 
Prof. Mario BUSSAGLI and Prof. Lionello LANCIOTTI 
Administrative and Editorial Offices: via Merulana, 248, ROME, Italy 


Price of each number:. . . . . . Lit. 800 
Subscription rates: one year . . . . USA $ 6.00 


Historical Abstracts 


1775-1945 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD'S PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES PUBLICATIONS PERIODIQUES MONDIALES 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER ZEITSCHRIFTENLITERATUR DER WELT 
BIBLIOGRAFIA MUNDIAL DE PUBLICACIONES PERIODICAS 
MUPOBOA NEPHORUYECKOA 


AA QR 


Eric H. BoexM, Editor 


English summaries of historical articles (16,860 to date) on the period 
1775-1945 from nearly 2,000 periodicals 


Professional and Bibliographical News 
Further information or free Index Number on request 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS 
MUNCHEN-SOLLN, EMIL-DITTLER-STRASSE 12 
GERMANY 
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THE CHINA QUARTERLY 


THE 4TH ISSUE 


continues the analysis of Communist literature initiated by S.H. Chen’s brilliant 
article on ‘‘Poetry and the Great Leap Forward” in our last issue. CYRIL 
BIRCH discusses the development of fiction during the late ’30’s and ’40’s, when 
the Communists were shut up in Yenan. HARRIET MILLS puts into perspective 
the relationship between Lu Hsiin, tne greatest of modern Chinese writers, 
and the Communist Party. China’s growing role in world affairs is examined 
by SHEN-YU DAI (China and Burma), DON KLEIN (The Chinese Foreign Ministry) 
and KLAUS PRINGSHEIM, who wriies the second half of our “Survey of China’s 
relations with Eastern Europe.” ROBERT D. BARENDSEN writes on the radical 
change in Educational Policies initiated this year, and ““The Quarterly Chronicle 
and Documentation” keeps you abreast of other developments. 


Sample copy available on request 
Subscriptions £1 or $3 per year post free 
SUMMIT HOUSE, 1-2 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON W.I. 


J. A. BETLEY 


BELGIUM AND POLAND IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
1830 - 1831 


1960. 298 pp. 16 x 24 cm. Cloth. f 24.— 


This work, which is based on many unknown English, Dutch 

and Polish documents, is dealing with the diplomatic activity 

brought about by the Belgian and Polish revolutions, during the 
years 1830 and 1831. 


MOUTON & CO. PUBLISHERS -. THE HAGUE 


of 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY 


A Journal devoted to research, especially in the problem of social 
change arising out of urbanization, industrialization, and cross-cultural 
contacts 


EDITOR: Dr. K. ISHWARAN 


Eminent Sociologists from all over the world are also on the 
Editorial Board 


Contents of Vol. 1, No. II: 


I. ARTICLES: 


Editorial. 

Mutual convergence of the United States 

and the U.S.R.R. to the Mixed Social-Cul- 

tural Type Pitirim A. Sorokin 

The Traditions of intellectual life: Their 

conditions of Existence and Growth in con- 

temporary Societies Edward Shils 

The Sociology of Economic Development Robert V. Presthus 

Changes in the Family and the position of 

older persons in Germany Gerhard Baumert 

The Soviet Brand of Sociology Joseph S. Roucek 

Castes, outcastes and the Sociology of 

Stratification Harold A. Gould 

Pattern of Ritual Friendship in Tribal India  §. K. Srivastava 

Social Change and Social Structure in Tran- 

sitional Societies Simon Marcson 
Viola Klein 


II. NOTES AND NEWS: 


Book reviews. — Publications Received. 


The Journal is published twice a year (March and September) by the 
Department of Social Anthropology, Karnatak University, Dharwar 
(India). 


Subscription Rates: Annual Subscription: $ 8.00 


ORDER FROM: 
E. J. BRILL - LEIDEN, HOLLAND 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIETY AND HISTORY 
An International Quarterly 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


G. E. von GRUNEBAUM Islamic Studies 

Everett C. HUGHES Sociology 

Epwarp A. KRACKE, JR. Far Eastern Civilizations 
MAX RHEINSTEIN Comparative Law 
EDWARD SHILS Sociology 

Eric WoLF Anthropology 

Syivia L, THRuppP (Editor) _ Economic History 


CONSULTING EDITORS 


E, BALAZs Far Eastern Civilizations Paris 
JACQUES BARZUN History Columbia 
_ Sociology California 
Byzantine Studies Rutgers 
Economic History Venice and 
California 
History Rochester 
History Pennsylvania 
Anthropology London 
History of Science Frankfurt 
Poiitical Science Stockholm 
Anthropology Northwestern 
GEORGE C. HOMANS Sociology 
CHARLES W. JONES Comparative Literature 
GEORGE KUBLER Art History 
ARNALDO MOMIGLIANO History 
SIGMUND NEUMANN Political Science Wesleyan 
JosEPH J. SPENGLER Economics Duke 
JosEPH R. STRAYER History Princeton 
CHARLES VERLINDEN Economic History Ghent 
Sot Tax Anthropology Chicago 
PHILIPPE WOLFF History Toulouse 
CHRISTOPHER WRIGLEY History Ibadan 


SPONSORING INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Chicago; the University of California; the departments of Anthro- 
pology, Economics, History (grant through the William E. Dunning fund), and 
Sociology, of Columbia University; The University of Pennsylvania; Princeton 
University; Roosevelt University; Rutgers University. 
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Recent publications in Western History and Society: 


J. A. BETLEY 
BELGIUM AND POLAND 


IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1830-1831 
1960. 298 pp. Cloth. Gld. 24.— (= $ 6.50) 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF ECONOMIC HISTORY — PREMIERE CONFERENCE 
INTERNATIONALE D’HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE 
1960. 593 pp. Gld. 27.— (= $ 7.30) 


BRADFORD G. MARTIN 


GERMAN-PERSIAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS, 1873-1912 
1959. 237 pp. Cloth. Gld. 24.— (= $ 6.50) 


CHARITY CANNON WILLARD 
THE “LIVRE DE LA PAIX” OF CHRISTINE DE PISAN 


A Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes 
1958. 219 pp., 2 plates. Cloth. Gid. 18.— (= $ 4.90) 


W. J. WAGNER 


THE FEDERAL STATES AND THEIR JUDICIARY 
A Comparative Study in Constitutional Law and Organization 
of Courts in Federal States 
1959. 394 pp. Cloth. Gid. 32.— (= $ 8.65) 


ROLAND VAN ZANDT 
THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS 


OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
1959. 269 pp. Cloth. Gld. 24.— (= $ 6.50) 
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